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A New Industrial Service 
for Bankers, Investors, 
Manufacturers 


m EDUCTION of risk in investment” 
and “Productiveness and profit in 
management” appear conspicuously 

on the seal of this company. These two 


this company will devise complete pro- 
duction, sales and financial plans—and 
will, if the owners desire, undertake 
permanent management of such projects 





as have potentialities for 





phrases express concretely 
the benefits which Avram | 
Service holds out to bank- | 
ers, investors, and manu- 
facturers everywhere. 


This is an organization 
of trained specialists in | 
industrial research, com- | 
mercial investigation, 

| 


manufacturing processes, 
marketing, finance and 
industrial management in | 





INVESTIGATIONS and 
REPORTS 


MANUFACTURING, MAR- 
KETING aud MANAGE- 
MENT PLANS 


REORGANIZATION PLANS 


PERMANENT MANAGE- 
MENT of INDUSTRIES 





Annuat Consulting Service for 
Manufacturers 


Industrial Planning Service for 
Cities and Towns 


Success. 


Owners of existing 
businesses which are not 
profitable will find this 
company equipped to in- 
vestigate and determine 
the causes of such un- 
profitableness, and to de- 
vise and put into operation 
improved processes and 
methods—if necessary, to 








all branches. All persons 


reorganize the business; 


interested in new industrial projects will 
find this company fully equipped to in- 
vestigate and report upon the exact invest- 
ment worth of such projects. Further, 


and if desired, to manage it permanently. 
Our booklet, “Science in Industry,” will be 
sent you on request. All large investors and 
owners of industry will find it worth reading. 


M. H. AVRAM & COMPANY, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mois H. Avram, Pres. 


DIRECTORS 


F, J. Leary, 
Vice-Pres., Central 
Union Trust Co. 


A. F. LAFRENTz, 
Comptroller, American 

E. Stuart Peck, Surety Co., and Vice- 
Joseph Walker & Sons, es. American Audit 
Bankers. Co. 


Atwyn BALL, 3p, Fritz J. FRANK, 
Frederick Southack Vice-Pres., Iron Age 
and Alwyn Ball, Jr. Publishing Co. 


FINLEY J. SHEPARD, 


Railway Executive. 


WattTer C. TETER, 
Investment Banker. 


Howarp C. SEAMAN, Vice Pres. & Treas, 


GARNER P. Roney, Vice Pres. & Secy. 


DIRECTORS 


RoBerT E, Futton, 
Vice-Pres. Interna- 
tional Motor Company. 

Joun Lowry, Jr., 
Builder and Engineer. 

Howarp C. SEAMAN, 
Vice-Pres. and 
Treasurer. 

Mois H. Avram, 
President and 
Chairman, 


Nea D, BEcKER, 
Pres. Hammond Type- 
writer Co. 


PauL FULLER, JR., 
Lawyer, Coudert Bros. 
Director. French 
American Banking 
Corporation. 


Harry G. Jones, 
Jones & Hadnot. 
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WHAT IS ORGANIZED SERVICE? 


An example of the type of organization we advocate is shown below in 
the chart of our own organization. It indicates in graphic form: first, 
what “Knoeppel Organized Service” is and second, a proven plan of 
organization which complies with the principles outlined by Mr. C. E. 
Knoeppel in his six articles on “Principles of Organization” and discussed 
further in his paper, entitled “The Most Effective Type of Industrial 

_ Organization.” The latter is the first of our new Blue Book series. They 
will all be sent upon request. 












‘FUNCTION OF 
CO-ORDINATION 
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ORGANIZATION CHART 


C, E. KNOEPPEL & Co.,, Inc. 
New 
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Rn es aoe cal RENDERING SERVICE 


Complete details of our plan of Organized Service as charted above and 
its application to your particular problems will be furnished upon request 
in convenient, comprehensive, yet brief, form for consideration by you 
with the expenditure of a minimum of effort and time, and with no 
obligation on your part. 
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We Can Describe Our Plan Briefly 


“Knoeppel Organized Service” 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO,, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 


—_— a... 4). 42. & — abr . 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 
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Part and Parcel 
of American Enterprise— 


Sound American indemnity, backed by solid 
American dollars; an undeviating policy of 
square dealing with every honest claimant; a 
loyal staff of American Agents; an -expe- 
rienced organization of veteran underwriters 
—great parts such as these make THE CON- 
TINENTAL great among American institu- 
tions. 


And THE CONTINENTAL, as part and par- 
cel of the great fabric of American enterprise, 
knits itself stronger by upholding American 
principles, to the end that it may help encourage 
others to add progress and prosperity to the 
Republic. 


The Continental Insurance Company 


Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


Henry Evans, President 





Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado or Windstorm, 2, 8 Se ein, Een 


Sprinkler Leakage, Registered Mail and ‘ailied ‘Tinse of of Insurance on 
Ask THE CONTINENTAL AGENT for Service 











Main Office Pacific Coast Dept. Western Dept. 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exch. Bldg. 332 So. LaSalle St. 
NEW YORE SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 



































A Bank Knows Its Own Country 


In Japan, South Africa, Italy, England—in all im- 
portant countries—are great commercial banks 
which can give the facts as to credit, markets, individual 
character and business methods that are needed by 
American business in foreign trade. 


The National Bank cf Commerce in New York main- 
tains close relations with these great international com- 
mercial banks. Through them, it offers to its friends 
the combined banking knowledge of the world. 


National Bank of Commerce 


, ~ in New York 
Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 














Put Yourself Five Years Ahead 


In Your Business Career 


“A year’s subscription to FORBES will put you five years ahead in 
your business career,” Mr. Charles F. Higham, of London, remarked 
the other day. Mr. Higham is European Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America and President of the advertis- 
ing agency bearing his name. 


Mail This Coupon Right Now 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FORBES every two weeks, starting 
with the next issue. I will send you check or money Firm 
order for $4.00 on receipt of bill for one year’s sub- 
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Most people who are employed think that 
their advancement depends upon “pull” with 
the boss. They are quite right; it does. 
Therefore, they scheme about for methods 
by which to attract the attention of the boss, 
and thereby get a “pull.” They are right 
again. You certainly cannot get a pull with 
the boss unless he knows you, and in a big 
place he is not likely to know you—at least 
not for a year or two—unless you attract his 
attention in some striking way. It is well 
enough to talk of advancing solely on merit, 
but I have yet to discover how an employer 
can ferret out merit unless its possessor shows 
it in some way. Faithful, plodding service is 
admirable, and it brings its faithful, plodding 
reward. Every employer likes to have some 
of the faithful, plodding kind. But unless he 
is a stupid employer he infinitely prefers the 
bright, active spirits who are willing to take 
any chance, and who express dissatisfaction 
with their present condition and salary, not by 
mere grumbling, but by scheming and plan- 
ning to make themselves more valuable.— 
Edward A. Filene. 


* * * 


It is much easier to be critical than to be 
correct.—Disraeli. 


* * * 


Theodore Roosevelt had many times an or- 
dinary man’s experience because he was a 
genius at assimilating the experience of other 
men. What it may have taken a man ten 
years to find out for himself that man can 
often tell you in thirty minutes—and tell you 
why he knows it to be a fact! Thus adding 
ten years to your knowledge of facts, which is 
equivalent to experience.—Business Data Bu- 
reau. 

*x* * * 


The foundation stone of all executive ability 
is moral courage. If you have all the other 
qualifications — resourcefulness, personality, 
vision, technical knowledge, judgment, and all 
the mental speed in the world— and you lack 
the moral courage, the backbone, or, as it is 
vulgarly but expressively termed, “the guts,” 
to make your own decisions on your own re- 
sponsibility, you’re no executive. I don’t care 
what you’re doing, nor how you're doing it, 
this is the touchstone and the proving ground 
of all executive ability—Charles Piez. 


* * * 


Let every man remember that to violate 
the law is to trample on the blood of his father, 
and to tear the charter of his own and his chil- 
dren’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books and in almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, 
and enforced in courts of justice. And, in 
short, let it become the political religion of 
the nation, and let the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay of all 
sexes and tongues and colors and conditions 


sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars—Abraham 
Lincoln. 





The Land of Pretty Soon 


I know a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve. 
It is walled with the money we meant to have 
saved, 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 
The kind words unspoken, the promises 
broken, 
And many a coveted boon, 
Are stowed away there in that land some- 
where— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels, of possible fame, 
Lying about in the dust, 

And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mold and rust, 

And, oh! this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon; 

Though our purpose is fair, yet we never get 

there— 

The land of “Pretty Soon.” 


The road that leads to that mystic land 
Is strewed with pitiful wrecks, 
And the ships that have sailed for its shining 
strand 
Bear skeletons on their decks. 
It is farther at noon than it is at dawn, 
Farther at night than at noon; 
Oh, let us beware of that land down there— 
The land of “Pretty Soon.” 
—From “Answers,” Burroughs Magazine. 


* * * 


Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common 
country, that country has a right to concen- 
trate your affections. The name of AMERI- 
CAN, which belongs to you, must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism. The independ- 
ence and liberty you possess are the work of 
joint councils and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes. From dif- 
ferent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the convic- 
tion of this truth. As this is the point against 
which the batteries of internal and external 


- enemies will be most constantly and actively 


directed, it is of infinite moment that you 
should properly estimate its immense value; 
that you should cherish a cordial, habitual and 
immovable attachment to it; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discounte- 
nancing whatever may suggest even a sus- 
picion that it can in any event be abandoned; 
and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alien any portion of 
our country from the rest or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link it together. Lib- 
erty will find in such a government its surest 
guardian.—George Washington. 


* * * 


No matter whether your income is three 
thousand a year or three hundred thousand 
a year, it is well to stop and consider whether 
you are buying things because you need them, 
or even really want them, or simply because 
you think the neighbors think you ought to 
have them.—Henry L. Doherty, . 


All soldiers who were on active duty learned 
that simultaneous action on the part of large 
bodies of men in fighting, and in feeding and 
supplying the fighting troops, required the 
co-operation of the high command, the com- 
manders in the field, the non-commissioned 
officers, and the privates; and that the actual 
fighting was best done when all ranks and 
the rank and file knew the object of each im- 
mediate and local attack. In other words, all 
the soldiers who saw active service realized 
that co-operative discipline was necessary to 
success in modern scientific warfare. A simi- 
lar co-operative discipline is needed in every 
mine, factory, or transportation system, and 
ex-soldiers, whether officers or privates, can 
do an immense good to their country by advo- 
cating co-operative discipline in all American 
industries, with strong emphasis on the word 
co-operative.—C. W. Elliot. 

* 6 2 

The cost of discontent is great, and we’re 
all discontented ; and some fine morning, soon or 
late, our grouch we'll have repented. We’ve 
kicked so much, we’ve kicked so long, it’s got 
to be a habit, and everything on earth seems 
wrong—if there’s a grief we grab it. It is 
a costly habit this, when every ill we treasure; 
we've grown impervious to bliss, we can’t dis- 
tinguish pleasure. We look ahead to better 
days, but if they come to greet us, we can’t 
shake off our carping ways, our grouches will 
defeat us. And when we land at heaven’s 
door, led there by priestly tutor, we’ll call St. 
Peter down and roar and say the crowns are 
pewter. We let the trifling ills annoy, in 
knocks there’s satisfaction; and so we've 
spoiled ourselves for joy, for sane and cheer- 
ful action. The workman kicks about his 
wage, the boss is sore as blazes, and e’en the 
poet and the sage are framing dismal phrases. 
It’s hard to find a normal gent who smiles and 
sings and twitters, who breathes no word of 
discontent, nor talks of taking bitters—Walt 
Mason. , 

* * * 

Who, with any historic imagination can look ’ 
back on the nineteenth century, the days of 
the Reformation or to the time when the bar- 
barous hordes poured into Rome, without real- 
izing, with all our shadows and uncertainties, 
how much better off we are today. At the 
same time, there are many things in the world 
that need to be remedied, many things that 
Christ, if He were to be sent to make the 
world, would alter. It is only the teaching of 
Christ that can make the world perfect. If 
He were to come today, He would substitute 
the principles of co-operation for the princi- 
ples of competition. Our whole economic sys- 
tem is built upon the system of conflict and 
because of this we have wars. If Christ were 
remaking the world today, He would set: per- 
sonal values above property values. We look 
back with horror on the days when men were 
hanged for stealing a sheep and locked up for 
debt, yet we of today put property values: 
ahead of brotherhood between men.—Rev. 
Robert Elliott Speer. 

* * * 

Personality is a big factor in business suc- 
cess—but personality is not made by tailors 
and barbers.—Impressions, 
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With hand on the spade and heart in the sky, 
Dress the ground and till it; 
Turn in the little seed, brown and dry, 
Turn out the golden millet. 
Work, and your house shall be duly fed; 
Work, and rest shall be won; 
I hold that a man had better be dead 
Than alive when his work is done. 
—Alice Cary. 
P. MORGAN, then past seventy, was 
J asked by the son of an eminent father 
© why he didn’t retire. “When did your 
father retire?” asked Mr. Morgan, without 
looking up from his crowded desk. “In 1903.” 
“When did he die?” “Oh, at the end of 1904.” 
“Huh!” snapped Mr. Morgan, “if he had kept 
on working he would have been alive still.” 

Work is man’s best medicine; it is God’s 
medicine for man. 

Work wins. 

Edison describes genius as ninety-nine per 
cent. perspiration and only one per cent. in- 
spiration. 

Many of us look upon work as a curse. It 
is, instead, our supreme blessing. 

Even the lowest type of criminals dread 
nothing more than perpetual idleness during 
imprisonment, and piteously beg to be given 
something to do. 

One of the Vanderbilts, who had given him- 
self over to luxury and ease, once declared 
that he was sick of life. 

It’s curious, isn’t it, how many of us who 
toil and sweat yearn for the day when we 
can give up work and give ourselves up to 
idleness? Yet there never was in the world 
a truly happy idler. 

Happiness comes from effort rather than 
from reward. 

“It’s not your position but your disposition 
towards your position which counts,” a wise 
old lady is fond of impressing upon her chil- 
dren. 

Work done in the right spirit never harms 
anyone. 

Forget yourself in your work and you will 
forget that you’re working. 

One of the world’s chief troubles today is 
that millions of wage-earners have adopted 
a wrong attitude towards work. Scarcity and 
high prices are mainly due to half-hearted, in- 
different, inadequate work. 

Under-production never can bring prosper- 
ity to any people. Labor unions which dis- 
courage whole-hearted, full-volumed work 
are doomed, for this doctrine is contrary to 
all the laws of both earth and heaven. Noth- 
ing more mischievous, nothing more harm- 
ful, was ever preached. 

The workman who holds himself in, who 
purposely loafs on the job, who schemes to 
do less than he is capable of doing, stunts his 
physical, his moral, his spiritual development. 
He is a cheat. His life is a continuous lie, a 
continuous pretense, for he makes believe that 
he is busy when in reality he is only dissem- 
bling. He hurts himself more than he hurts 
anyone else, although in truth he hurts all 
when he contrives to put into the world less 
than he is perfectly capable of putting into it. 
If everyone loafed on, the job, the human race 
would starve. 

If all acted on the same principle as the 
loafing, shirking workmen, there would be no 
progress in the world, but, instead, every 
tt would become worse than present-day 
ussia, 
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WORK 


By the Editor 


Civilization is nothing but the fruit of work. 


Work builds. Work develops. 

Idleness brings decay. 

Even plants have to work in order to live. 
When their myriads of roots, some of them 
slender as a hair, cease to busy themselves 
transforming elements in soil into food for 
the tree, or the shrub, or the flower, then that 
tree, or that shrub, or that flower, dies. 

Animals, too, were ordained to put forth 
effort in order to maintain existence. And 
sooner or later those species of animals which 

















IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 




















fail to contribute something to the world are 
driven from the face of the earth and exter- 
minated. 

So with man. In civilized lands it is now 
recognized that those who render no useful 
service to the world are entitled to neither 
respect nor consideration, and gradually laws 
are being passed to compel wealthy idlers to 
put their possessions at the service of those 
who will make beneficial use of them—as wit- 
ness what is happening to absentee and purely 
ornamental landlords in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland. 

Lowell well says: 

“No man is born in the world whose work 

Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil!” 

The World War brought home to mankind 
that if a man will not work he is not entitled 
to eat. “Fight or work” was salutary legisla- 
tion. It brought us back to first principles. 
It uncovered the bedrock of human existence, 
a bedrock that had become covered and ob- 
scured by centuries of weedy growths. 

There had sprung up too much worship of 
wealth and too little worship of work, too 
much worship of splendor and too little wor- 
ship of sweat, too much worship of ease and 
too little worship of effort. 

America has been less guilty than Europe 





of despising work and coveting ignoble, luxu- 
rious ease. 

The real aristocrats of America have been 
not the silly, disintegrating “Four Hundred,” 
but the men and women of outstanding 
achievement. P 

Our Hills and Morgans and Schwabs and 
Garys and Vails and McCormicks and Swifts 
and Wilsons and Pattersons and Farrells and 
Edisons and Vanderlips and Keiths and Fords 
and Harrimans have not been idlers, but have 
been workers, tireless, determined, courageous 
workers, ready to devote their every ounce of 
strength to their tasks. 

Is there not grave danger today that labor 
leaders are falling into the pitfall which these 
business leaders avoided? 

Have not numbers of labor leaders been ex- 
horting their followers not to do every stroke 
of work within their power, but to scheme 
and agitate for the cutting down of both hours 
of work and volume of work? No workman 
need hope to attain success by putting into 
the world less than he is able to put into it. 

He cannot even hope to preserve his self- 
respect if he .systematically refuses to exert 
his abilities and capabilities to the utmost. 

It is hard enough to get on in the world by 
doing one’s best. 

It is impossible to achieve by doing less than 
one’s best. 

It matters not whether one’s job be to stoke 
a furnace, pound a typewriter, handle tools, 
tend looms, dig coal, run an engine, answer 
correspondence, teach children, sweep the 
streets, preach, plow, sell goods or edit a pub- 
lication, the work can be done in a way that 
ennobles character or in a way that degrades it 

Not the nature of the work, but the nature 
of the spirit in which the work is done, counts. 

No man or woman who is doing superior 
work ever feels superior to that work. 

It is he who is doing work in a way that is 
not worth doing who feels that the work is 
not worth doing. 

Said Cervantes: “Everyone is owner of his 
own works.” 

And were Carlyle alive today he could not 
write a truer or more timely word than this: 
“Work is the grand cure for all the maladies 
and miseries that ever beset mankind—honest 
work which you intend getting done.” 

The world needs today more than anything 
else just this one thing—work. 

Yet the world does not need our work one 
whit more than we need the work. 

Without work we can attain neither honor 
nor happiness, neither wealth nor self-respect. 

“Genuine work alone, what thou workest 
faithfully, that is eternal, as the Almighty 
Founder and World-Builder himself.” 





A long time ago a noted specialist said that 
his secret of success as a physician was keep- 
ing the patient’s head cool and his feet warm. 
And it is just now becoming generally known 
that a “hot head” and “cold feet” are enough 
to bring disaster to even a well man.—O. 


Byron Copper. 
* * 


Any problem can be solved if you have the 
accurate data. Make sure you have the 
facts; then you can command any situation 
if you work at it hard enough and long 
enough.—Herbert Hoover. 
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Are You Paying More but 
Getting Less? 


The raising of wages has become so common that practically every day you read 
of some industry in which an advance has been granted. 


The employer who raises wages expects his return in harmony, loyalty, decreased 
waste, and increased production. He is entitled to it, but does he get it? That depends. 


The vital factor is not the increased wage itself, but the application which the 
employer makes of the increase. A raise which is not appreciated by the worker 
cannot be constructive. Before the worker can appreciate a raise, he must under- 
stand the reasons for granting the raise, and the obligation which the raise places 
on his shoulders. An increased wage means an increased obligation. If you raise wages 
in your plant without the workers understanding these facts, you pay more but are 
likely to get less production. 


Sherman Service Solves this Problem . 


as it solves many other industrial problems, by educating workers, through their 
thoughts and feelings, to appreciate the increase in wage, and to understand the 
real reasons for granting it, and to understand that it lays. squarely on their shoulders 
the obligation to produce to the maximum. Our success in solving such problems 
has built for us the largest business of its kind in the world, requiring an organization 
of more than one thousand members to meet the demand of present clients. 





Test Sherman Service in your own 
business — no interruption or delay 











Put it up to us to prove in your plant that we can increase loyalty, harmony, 
stability, and production. Write our nearest office for booklet of vital interest 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
Founded April 7, 1910 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Every ambitious worker wants to get ahead. 
Did it ever occur to you that one way to pave 
the way for your own advancement is to help 
your boss to make such a creditable showing that 

he will be moved up a 


TO ADVANCE, step, thus making it pos- 
HELP YOUR sible for the company to 
BOSS TO WIN give you or some one 
ADVANCEMENT 


else in the department 
his job? Only the bat- 
brained boss resents efforts by those under him 
to qualify for his job. The wise boss encour- 
ages his most promising lieutenants to learn all 
that there is to learn about the running of the 
department, for he knows that if he can train 
someone to fill his place capably, it will be easier 
for the head of the business to move him into a 
higher position. 

A great many foremen are not big enough to 
see things this way. But many progressive com- 
. panies are now taking steps to educate their fore- 
men, through classes and other means, to acquire 
a better perspective of their duties, their respon- 
sibilities and their obligation to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with those under them. For ex- 
ample, quite a few corporations furnish “Forbes” 
to all executives, superintendents, foremen, etc., 
and articles calculated to develop a right esprit- 
de-corps are discussed at their weekly or fort- 
nightly or monthly meetings. 

It is more important for a concern to have 
highly efficient foremen than highly efficient ma- 
chinery, a fact which it is hard to drive into the 
brains of a good many companies. However, 
more rapid progress is being made in this direc- 
tion than ever before. One very large oil com- 
pany in Oklahoma writes that its subscriptions 
for “Forbes” and the discussions of its articles 
have proved of more practical benefit in increas- 
ing the value of its foremen than anything else 
it ever attempted, and adds that the money spent 
on these subscriptions “is the best investment 
this company ever made.” It is easy enough sim- 
ply to urge and urge and urge workers and fore- 
men and others to be loyal and to practice team- 
work, but unless some concrete steps are taken 
to direct workers’ and foremen’s minds into the 
right channels and to fire them with enthusiasm, 
mere exhortations are likely to fall on cold, unfer- 
tile ground. 

If this one lesson—that the best way to gain 
promotion is to help the head of your depart- 
ment to make a big record—could be brought 
home to the minds of every workman in America, 
the results would be beyond computation. And, 
by taking proper pains, it can be done. 


* * * 


Have confidence in yourself only after you are 
entitled to. 
oe 


An active brain is of little use unless you act. 


By The Editor 


A fine of $1,000 has been imposed upon a 
profiteer for making an unlawful profit of 
$2,000 on potatoes. Other convicted profiteers 
have been let off with fines. If profiteers 

know that they run 


PROFITEERS only the danger of be- 
SHOULD BE ing fined half the 
JAILED, money they illegally 
NOT FINED 


make through their 
profiteering, why 
should they desist? Doesn’t it pay to hand 
over $1,000 if the profit is $2,000? To obtain 
convictions for profiteering has been so dif- 
ficult that, where guilt is clearly established, 
the courts certainly should show no mercy 
whatsoever, but throw the guilty scoundrels 
into jail. That’s where they belong, every 
last one of them. They have been worse ene- 
mies of the United States than the most vio- 
lent pro-German ever was. The American 
public are long-suffering beyond reason. 
When some cheat doing business in a large 
way is caught redhanded imposing illegally 
upon the public’s tolerance, then he should 
get the limit permitted under the law. Really, 
isn’t it ridiculous to impose as a punishment 
for profiteering a fine very much less than the 
amount illegally made through the profiteer- 
ing? Such punishment is no punishment at 
all, for those capable of practicing flagrant 
profiteering have no self-respect to be dam- 
aged by the disgrace cast upon them. A year 
or two in jail would, however, bring them to 
their senses, and, equally important, would 
have a deterrent effect upon others inclined to 
fleece a patient, docile public. 


* * * 


If you can’t submit to bossing yowre never 
likely to boss. 
x * 
Opportunity comes oftener than once—but 
never stays long if not welcomed. 
x * x 
When everything conspires to give you the 
blues, turn to the obituary columns and feel 
glad yow'’re «.ive. 
ee 


Sneers scar. Smiles heal. 


2 «4 

The Supreme Court in New York has decreed 
that neither unions nor common carriers can con- 
spire to boycott the handling of non-union-made 
goods, as has been done during the .longshore- 
men’s strike. The law must be stronger than 
any union or we are headed for chaos. 


x ok 
Many concerns are finding that a dollar in the 
til is better than two in the “surplus” account. 
 * 
Are you doing your best? Ask the question 
yourself before your employer has to ask it? 


Producers—profiteers—have been drum- 
ming into our ears that almost every kind of 
merchandise is acutely scarce and that we 
ought to be thankful to get what we need 


at any price. Recent 
HERE ARE revelations indicate 
SIGNIFICANT that much of this talk 
BUSINESS has been mythical, 
HAPPENINGS 


mere buncombe meant 
to fool the public into 
clamoring for merchandise at extortionate 
prices. The moment the mad scramble for 
ridiculously dear goods abated, the truth be- 
gan to be uncovered. Not very many weeks 
have passed since we were being told daily 
that woolen and cotton mills couldn’t begin 
to meet orders, that shoes were absolutely 
certain to go still higher in the Fall, that silks 
were in such widespread demand among the 
newly rich wage-earners that there was no 
telling what heights prices might reach, and 
so on. 

Well, things have suddenly changed. There 
have occurred a bewildering number and va- 
riety of significant developments in the busi- 
ness world. Here are a few worth more than 
casual notice: 


The American Woolen Company, which operates 
some sixty mills, has gone on a four-day week. 

Other New England mills have taken similar ac- 
tion. 

A Massachusetts shoe factory has closed “for an 
indefinite period because of cancellation of orders 
and uncertain market conditions.” So have others. 

An extraordinary sale of $5,000,000 worth of shoes, 
bought by Du Pont interests and intended for ex- 
port, has been held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, at prices “ranging from $1 to $8.” Enor- 
mous crowds of consumers were attracted. 

This sale was immediately followed by another, 
in Madison Square Garden, New York, of $5,000,000 
worth of men’s clothing, described as being thrown 
on the market by twenty-five important wholesale 
interests. 

At recent wool sales many offerings have had to 
be withdrawn because of lack of buyers. Wool is 
as unsalable in England as it is in America today. 

Notwithstanding a governmental report showing 
the cotton crop in the lowest condition ever re- 
corded, quotations for the staple have fallen from 
the high point. 

Raw silk has collapsed so sensationally that Ja- 
pan’s markets have again had to close, while in 
this country silk shirts are being pressed for sale 
—— more than the price asked for good cotton 
shirts. 

The long-sustained rise in steel prices has been 
checked and appreciable reductions are reported. 

A dispatch from St. Louis announces reductions 
running from 25 cents to $2 a pair by “three of the 
largest shoe manufacturing establishments” in that 
city. 

Leather, of which enormous stocks are alleged 
to have been hoarded, has declined sharply. 

Meat prices, as compared with a year ago, are 
down anywhere from 10 to more than 30 per cent. 

There has been a drastic slump in furs after an 
orgy of fur-buying without precedent in the coun- 
try’s history. 

Commercial failures last month, though still rela- 
tively light, showed an increase. (Look for more.) 

Cancellations are reported to be embarrassingly 
numerous in many lines of business. 

Silver has tumbled from $1.37 an ounce early in 
the year to about 80 cents, a development of trans- 
cendent economic significance because of the vital 
part played by the white metal in Oriental commerce 
and because silver’s movements have often proved 
a trustworthy barometer of business trends. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York has 
raised its rediscount rate from 6 to 7 per cent. and 
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several other Reserve banks have taken similar 
action. si 

* Despite exhortations and attempts to curtail bank 
loans and strengthen reserves, the latter have been 
hovering very near the lowest percentage since 
the Federal Reserve System was established, in 
914. 

Wall Street has been experiencing extremely 
dull times, in marked contrast with its booming 
business last year and earlier in the current year. 

Imports of merchandise are expanding notably 
and are expected to continue to do so, whereas 
Britain’s exports increased $320,000,000 last month, 
as compared with 1919, and her excess of imports 
was cut in half, havng been less than $135,000,000 
for the month. 

The index numbers show a substantial decrease in 
the cost of living here, and a similar. trend is under 
way in England. 

Finally, the’ Chicago & Northwestern Railroad’s 
reduction of its preferred dividend from 8 to 6 
per cent. and its common dividend from 7 to 5 per 
cent. is disconcerting, for this road began paying 
dividends during the Civil War and has not paid 
less than 7 per cent. on its common stock for 
eighteen years. 

* * 4 


The foregoing is presented, not with a view 
to fostering pessimism, but to give a survey of 
recent salient developments so that each reader 
may be better fitted to form his own judgment 
of the outlook. The cessation of riotous ex- 
travagance, the halting of the price-soaring 
movement, the stiffening of money rates, and 
other movements tending to direct us towards 
normal conditions are salutary. We have been 
up among the clouds long enough. It is time 
to move back towards solid earth. Don’t for- 
get that if we were not to move back slowly, 
we would some day fall with a thud. 

The wise thing to do, therefore, is not to 
attempt to frustrate the perfectly natural and 
healthy movement now under way, but to act 
in harmony with it—and maintain courage. It 
should not go too far. 





* * * 


Summer is the best time to get in good work. 
Your competitors are inclined to take things easy 
when the mercury rises. 

r « 

There’s only one thing more important than 
knowing : doing. 

* * * 

Perhaps you didn’t know that a great many 
business concerns have compiled a list of those 
companies and firms which have acted high- 
handedly during the long period, now draw- 

ing to a close, when or- 


“YOU ARE ders exceeded goods. 
WASTING The best time for win- 
YOUR TIME ning the lasting friend- 
AND MINE” 


ship of customers is 
when customers are in 
a plight and need friendship most. A good 
many establishments have failed to act on 
this principle. They have been arrogant, in- 
dependent, inconsiderate. They have acted 
towards customers in a way they would not 
dare act when sellers are more numerous than 
buyers. 

The representative of one concern doing a 
business of a million dollars a week and re- 
quiring a wide variety of both raw and fin- 
ished materials, remarked the other day: 
“Purchasing agents have learned a lot dur- 
ing the last three years about the kind of 
people they have been dealing with. Some 
of their experiences have been particularly 
pleasant; some of them have been galling. 
Our purchasing agent was in dire need of cer- 
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SENATOR WARREN G. HARDING 
of Ohio, Republican. Presidential Nominee. 


tain materials. Requests through the regular 
channel for deliveries having failed, he per- 
sonally called up the sales manager’s office. 
He received a curt reply that the sales man- 
ager was not in. He had someone else call 
up on a different mission and the reply was 
that the sales manager would be glad to see 
the party. The purchasing agent .proceeded 
to the sales manager’s office and, of course, 
found him in. That sales manager’s company 
doesn’t in future get a dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness from us that we can place anywhere 
else. We have had letters from other sales 
managers telling us: ‘Don’t waste your time 
and mine asking about deliveries.’ Fancy a 
sales manager or any representative of a sell- 
ing department telling customers not to waste 
his time! Concerns which have adopted such 
an attitude instead of going out of their way 
to mollify anxious customers, will wonder 
what has hit them by and by. We have 
our list, just as many other companies have 


theirs.” 
* *k * 


Washington orders borrowing curtailed—and 
then proceeds to borrow billions to meet its own 
extravagance. 

<4 2 


Make love to your job. Winter is coming. 
oe 2 
This morning I went into a tobacconist’s 
and as the regular clerk was not on hand, the 
proprietor waited upon me. He offered no 
word of greeting. When I tendered him my 
* money he did not say 


SOME LITTLE “Thank you.” True, it 


ee was only a quarter, 
IMPOLITENESS whereas the boss usu- 
ally tends to the whole- 
sale end of the busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, I felt that he should have 


shown ordinary politeness. 
in future. 


I’ll go elsewhere 


' 201 





The owner of the barber shop I visit never 
used to say “Thank you” when paid. Just 
for fun, I made up my mind that I would 
make him become a little more polite. So every 
time he handed me change, I said “Thank 
you,” with great cordiality. He stood it for 
a month or more, and then one day got his 
“Thank you” in ahead of mine! 

It is going to be more difficult in the next 
two years than it has been in the last two 
years to sell goods. At the same time, it is 
going to be less difficult to get and keep the 
right kind of help. Employers should lose 
no time in starting a campaign to teach em- 
ployees the importance of showing every cour- 
tesy to customers. No person likes to be 
treated with cold indifference, still less with 
the rudeness which has been lamentably com- 
mon in all sorts of establishments during and 
since the war. It doesn’t matter whether the 
customer be the purchasing agent for an en- 
terprise doing $50,000,000 worth of business 
a year or a humble housewife, each prefers to 
do business with a person who has polite 
manners rather than a person who does not 
act politely. 

One of the two clerks in a chain store lo- 
cated in a suburb of New York recently was 
killed. He had built up the store’s trade won- 
derfully by his unfailing cordiality to cus- 
tomers of all degrees of importance. The 
other clerk, his superior in position, acted en- 
tirely differently. And when the news spread 
of the polite clerk’s tragic end, the comment 
made on all sides was, “Isn’t it a pity it wasn’t 
the other fellow?” 

* * * 

Balance is as important for the individual as 
for a business. . 

 * -* 

Sugar and clothing have risen shamefully. 
There has been vile profiteering in both. 

x * * 

Can you imagine the management of a huge 
business organization dawdling until almost 
the end of the year and then, after having 
idled along for months and months, attempt- 

ing to dispose of six 


CONGRESS months’ work in six 
ISN’T VERY days, finally tossing 
BUSINESSLIKE, aside all the matters 
Is IT? left unfinished on De- 


cember 31? How long 
would such a corporation remain out of bank- 
ruptcy? Yet that is exactly what Congress 
does. It babbles and dawdles all through a 
session and then attempts to rush through 
business in one grand jam during the final 
few days. The consequences are confusion, 
chaos and results wholly unsatisfactory. And 
yet many persons still advocate that manage- 
ment of the railroads and numbers of tre- 
mendously important industries be handed 
over to a government thus run. 

This unbusinesslike way of doing things had 
at least one fortunate result on this occasion: 
The ill-advised Bonus Bill got lost in the 
shuffle. A less fortunate result was the failure 
to pass budget legislation. Beyond question, 
the most important problems facing Congress 
are economy and readjustment of tax sched- 
ules. It is iniquitous that the Government 
should be spending something like $18,000,000 


There was recently con- 
ducted in New York what 
was perhaps the largest sale 
of tts kind in the history of 
the shoe industry. The 
Nemours Trading Corpora- 

tion, which had decided to © 
liquidate its domestic busi- 
ness, had offered to the pub- 
lic a stock of shoes, includ- 
ing all sizes and shapes for 


a day more than eighteen months after the 
s.gning of the armistice. The Government has 
been as guilty as the most senseless newly 
rich wage earner of squandering easily got 
money. It is time to call a halt. Economy 
and tax reform must be the watchwords dur- 
ing the next session of Congress. 

x * x 

It’s better to ask questions first than make 

apologies afterwards. 

* * * 


To compete, be competent. 

* * , 

Read the following tragedy and see what it 
suggests to you. To me it suggests some- 
thing the writer—Richard Spillane, in “Com- 
mence and Finance”—did not in the least in- 
tend it should suggest; 
it is, to me, one of the 
most powerful editor- 
ials on thrift that I 
have ever read: “There 
died in Yonkers, N. Y., 
the other day, a man whose name was known 
to millions of persons thirty-five years ago, but 
who in death was practically unknown. He was 
Edward J. McElmeel. Years ago he was famous 
on the turf. He had a small stable of high- 
class thoroughbreds about the time that A. G. 
Cassatt, “Sam” Brown, of Pittsburgh, and 
Colonel Scott, of Erie, were big figures on the 
track, in the days of The Bard, Troubadour, 
Charity and other great flyers. It was Mc- 
Elmeel’s fine horse, General Monroe, that won 
the first Suburban. Of all the classics of the 
American turf the Suburban ranks supreme. 
General Monroe won many other great stakes 


WHAT DOES 
THIS TRAGEDY 
SUGGEST TO YOU? 


FORBES 





besides the Suburban. Among them were the 
Fordham handicap, the Chicago Cup and the 
Metropolitan. James R. Keene offered $32,500 
—a great price at the time—for the General 
when the great thoroughbred was in his four- 
year-old form. McElmeel would not sell. He 
was one of those who loved a horse more than 
he did money. 

“Queer how fate plays with the fortunes of 
men. The McElmeel who was a celebrity in 
the eighties passed the last few years of his 
life broken in purse, in spirit and in health, 
earning his few dollars for his bread as night 
watchman in the carbarn of the Yonkers trol- 
ley company, with little to cheer him but the 
memories of the days of the General and the 


first Suburban.” 
* * * 


Getting on means keeping on. 
* * * 

The Government has at last decided to sell its 
ships to those who know how to run them. 
Washington doesn’t even know how to run the 
Ship of State. 


“2 * 
Dear shoes are now pinching their makers. 
*x* * * 


While visiting the South, I attended a 
church service and listened to an excellent ser- 
mon by the local pastor. He was manifestly a 
man of education, of refinement, of sound 

sense, of zeal and en- 


A MINISTER thusiasm. Judging 
AND A from the printed list of 
MILLIONAIRE the church’s activities, 
CONTRASTED 


he is the mainspring of 
a most worthy work 
among the community. I suppose his salary 


©) International Film Service 


men, women and children, 
valued at approximately 
$5,000,000. The shoes, which 
ranged in price from $1.50 
to $8.00, were sold in record 
time. The photo shows lines 
waiting for admission to the 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York, where the sale took 
place. 





does not exceed that of a mechanic or a Pull- 
man porter. From this same state hails one 
of America’s multi-millionaires, a veritable 
business Napoleon. As I sat listening to the 
preacher, I could not help contrasting him with 
this plutocrat, for the latter is not only unedu- 
cated and still illiterate, but is a money-grab- 
ber, flinty-hearted, uncouth in manner, utterly 
selfish, almost without a single real friend. It 
is not on record that this multi-millionaire 
ever donated a dollar for any worthy purpose. 
During the war he squealed about the heavi- 
ness of the taxes levied upon him. He worries, 
too, because when he dies so large a part of 
his fortune will be taken for inheritance and 
other taxes—this although he has neither son 
nor daughter to receive his fortune. It is true 
that he has helped to develop the South and 
that his activities have led to the providing of 
employment for thousands of workers. In this 
sense he has been a useful citizen. But as a 
man, as a human being, his life has been bleak 
and barren and unhappy, notwithstanding his 
expenditure of millions on palaces and other 
ostentatious extravagances. When he dies, 
there is not likely to be half-a-dozen sad 
hearts. 

Which of these two men, do you think, is apt 
to receive the more cordial welcome from St. 
Peter? Which is putting more into life and 
getting more out of life now? Which deserves 
the better of his fellowmen? 

Happily, all business Napoleons are not of 
this narrow, selfish, mercenary type 

.:-* * 

A dollar saved will be two dollars gained when 

things get back to normal. 








Which are the best-kept plants in America, the ones where: working conditions and environment 
are ideal? We will pay $500.00 for letters and photographs from employees 
who think their works are O. K. See page 226. 
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H. B. CURTIS 


did not have any exaggerated tdea as to what 

his services were worth on graduating from 

college and did not hesitate to accept a menial 

position in the “rubber pit” of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company. He has made good. 
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Cc. T. HUBBELL 
a college graduate who started at the bottom, 
as stable man and peddler of ice cream. He 1s 
now a manager of the same company with 
which he began. 





W. A. MILLER, Jr. 


whose career is another example of the mod- 
ern university graduate willing to start at the 
bottom of the ladder. His first job was in a 
coal mine. He is now a successful salesman. 


COLLEGE MEN NOT AFRAID OF GRIME 


HAT do I care about your college men? 
W They’re all theorists. I’m busy doing 


things. Here I am, an executive on 
forty-five corporations. I had to work up 
from the bottom, too. Read my book ‘Man 


to Man’ and the President’s Second Industrial 
Conference Report if you want a solution. 
Why bother with university investigation and 
studies and college men? I’m doing things. 
That’s what we want now—do something!” 

It was John Leitch, of “Industrial Democ- 
racy” fame, speaking. He was laying down 
in blunt terms what a self-made successful 
business man thinks of the university product. 
Mr. Leitch is obviously by temperament bent 
desperately on doing something. His tall, 
rugged body, and long, tense, face suggest the 
man of unflagging action. Don’t halt or hesi- 
tate. Act! That make-up was written all 
over his personality. 

“Well, Mr. Leitch,” I asked, “do you mean 
that university work is all loss and no gain? 
Universities need you men of action just as 
you men of action stand to gain from the 
work of education. Each plays a part. Why 
can’t the two co-operate?” 

Mr. Leitch flashed back his reply: “I don’t 
give a ——— for university co-operation. I’m 
too busy doing something. Let everybody get 
out and work the same way and everything 
will be all right.” 

If such a biting indictment as this stood 
alone, it might not be significant. But it does 
not by any means stand alone. In fact, so 
many business men feel that universities train 
men to live in the clouds and search for beds 
of roses, rather than to go through the rough 
and dirty work, that it amounts to a real 
challenge to the universities. Where are the 
men of the old type who gladly rolled up their 
sleeves, worked long hours at grimy jobs, and 
made their way by sheer hard work from the 
bottom of the concern up to the executive 
‘ircle? That'is a sharp challenge. 

I have worked with college men in indus- 
trial plants off and on during the last ten 
years, have taught over a thousand of them 
in the class room, traveled with them, lived 
with them. I have seen college men who were 


Higher Education Doesn’t Unfit 
Young Men to Start in 
Lower Positions 


By Lionel D. Edie 


Colgate University 


in search of silk-shirt positions, all too many 
of them. But I know that there is another 
class of college men who gladly start out in 
the industrial world with the same idea which 
inspired Carnegie and Frick and Schwab. They 
want to begin at the bottom. Short-cuts and 
soft snaps have no appeal; they welcome the 
hard knocks of the game alongside the Hunky 
and the Slav, month in and month out. 

But there is this difference. The college 








LOTS OF THEM 


RADUATES of “The University of 

Hard Knocks” often complain that 

college unfits young men to buckle 
down and start work at the bottom of the 
ladder. This article proves that all uni- 
versity men are not sissies, that all of them 
do not shrink from soiling their fingers and 
their faces: The writer of the article is a 
professor who has taken many jobs as 
laborer and artisan in order to gain first- 
hand knowledge and experience of present- 
day industrial conditions. He knows 
whereof he speaks. Readers who ask us 
to print stories about fellows who are still 
“in the making” should find this article of 

peculiar interest. 




















man has imagination; the Hunky and the Slav 
around him see only the weekly pay envelope. 
The college man has a goal, an objective. He 
always sees before him the top of the ladder, 
while those around him are apt of see only the 
bottom rung. 

Mo one can say accurately how large a por- 
tion of college men are of this more virile, vig- 
orous class. Perhaps in some colleges 30 


per cent. of the total, perhaps in others 60 
per cent. of the total. That they are a sub- 
stantial part of the total of college men there 
is no doubt. They are not extinct, as some 
business men seem to suppose. They are a 
reality, and a reality on a large scale. 

I have in mind a typical illustration. To be 
sure, a single illustration does not prove a 
great deal, if taken by itself. But this illustra- 
tion does not stand by itself. Behind it I have 
in mind scores of similar illustrations. Such 
an illustration carries significance. 


Upwards of two years ago a young man 
stepped from college halls into the “rubber 
pit” of the Goodrich Rubber Company. This 
young man was H. B. Curtis. To secure a 
job he went directly to one of the vice-presi- 
dents, whom he found brutally and discour- 
agingly frank. His general warning was in 
effect: “One man out of a hundred has the 
chance of rising out of the rough work at 
the bottom to a position of responsibility. If 
you want to start at the bottom, and can stand 
all the rough and dirty work that foreigners 
are doing now, and be patient, you may get 
somewhere eventually. But you will be shown 
no favors and it won’t be any bed of roses. 
It means sweat and grime and blisters. Do 
you want to go ahead with it?” 


Curtis looked the proposition over thought- 
fully and decided that he’d be game and stick 
the job through. 

He began with the night shift. Down in 
the “rubber pit,” working with molten rub- 
ber, he broke himself in. With muscles at first 
unhardened and skin untoughened, the blis- 
tering heat was merciless. But the burn and 
sweat seasoned him, and he was soon as brown 
and husky as the Austrians who worked 
around him. 

Next he handled the green rubber tires. The 
heavy mass cracked and blistered his hands 
and the constant lifting of the soggy stuff 
left aches and pangs in every muscle of his 
body. He stuck this job through. Also the 
next department and the next. He is now in 
the efficiency department and working with 
his eyes set on a goal. 

Curtis is not looking for “soft cushions,” but 
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is learning the rubber business, and he will 
know the rubber business because he got in 
college a conviction that the only way to move 
ahead was to dig into the dirty job at the bot- 
tom and keep his eyes on an objective. Col- 
lege studies and college life put into Curtis a 
grasp of things, a steady will to see the job 
through and a vision of the goal ahead which 
is typical of the real college man. 

Another man of the same type is W. A. Mil- 
ler, Jr. He was. face to face with summer 
vacation at the end of his junior year. Where 
should he tackle a job? Monday morning 
found him at the employment window of a 
coal mine in Wilkes-Barre. The employment 
manager told him that a mine surveyor had 
just been accidentally electrocuted while at his 
work and the job was open if he wanted it! 
He took it. 


No Place for Tenderfoot 


The first day he was sent over a 15-mile un- 
derground circuit. It was necessary to carry 
surveyor chains and all the other heavy mining 
paraphernalia. A large part of the day he 
could not walk upright, but had to stoop and 
dodge overhanging juts of rock. Bent double, 
he dragged and pulled his heavy tools through 
the hot, narrow passageways. Through small 
crevices hé crawled along on his stomach, haul- 
ing the surveyor togs after him. One of the 
gang always scouted ahead to test the caverns 
for explosive gas, while the others scrambled 
along the dark passages behind him as best 
they could. It was a day’s work of the black- 
est, sweatiest, dingiest sort, but Miller cov- 
ered his 15 miles and was back the next morn- 
ing to repeat the trip. 

In common with the other members of the 
surveyor’s gang, he had to assume toward the 
other workers in the mine an attitude of de- 
fiance. Bosses were browbeaters. It was 
“Do this or—zip—rope!” Cusses and kicks 
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were the keynotes to industrial morale. Bully- 
ing was the scheme for speeding up produc- 
tion. And there was no room for the tender- 
foot. 

A final year in college, and Miller was taken 
on by the International Time Recording Com- 
pany. At the outset they put him in the fac- 
tory. He ran the machinery which made each 
part of the finished product all over the plant, 
through grease and polish, until he knew the 
finished product piece by piece as the work 
of his own hands. The manager was watch- 
ing him constantly and decided to try him out 
as salesman. From the very first his efforts 
were successful, and he is now junior sales- 
man in one of the largest branch agencies of 
the company. 

I have given illustrations of very young 
men, men now in the midst of the hard knocks 
of the business, rather than older men who 
have already arrived at large positions in the 
business world. The reason is that I want to 
make clear that college men right. now, not 
twenty years ago merely, but in these piping 
times of strikes and profiteering, are eager to 
tear off the polite masks and go at the dirty 
work with a vengeance. I might enumerate 
older men who by similar routes have reached 
executive positions in the National City Bank, 
the American Can Company, the Youngstown 
Steel Companies, the International Banking 
Corporation, etc. But what I want to demon- 
strate is that college men of today and to- 
morrow, and not merely of the many yester- 
days, are not parlor workers afraid of calloused 
hands and coal soot, but possess the harder 
qualities which welcome the exacting, arduous, 
exhausting toil of the blast furnace and rubber 
pit for the sake of getting ahead. 

Of course, there are creased trousered col- 
lege men who expect to sell their rare ser- 
vices at fabulous salaries at the outset. They 


exist, and are not uncommon. There are just _ 


as many of this sort, however, among men 


who never heard a college professor lecture 
and never will. But there is another and , 
larger class of college men who have bette 
mettle, who are not vainly seeking a short-cut 
to fortune, but who have the right stuff j, 
them. I could run off illustrations of them py 
the hundred. ; 

There’s the Suplee Milk and Cream Co., of 
Philadelphia, one of the largest in its field 
Hubbell, the manager of distribution of the ic. 
cream department, three years ago was cap. 
tain of his college football team at Colgate 
University. The football college man ha; 
been painted as the dilettante labor athlete pa; 
excellence. True, there are not a few who 
justify the charge. But just as true is it that 
there are football heroes aplenty who will. 
ingly wade through the slop and shavings of 
mean work with the same enthusiasm which 
sent them through the muck and mud of the 
pigskin field. Hubbell started on a 4 A. M 
shift driving an ice cream wagon over the 
streets of Philadelphia. He used to order 
delicious frappes at the tables of the city’s 
fancy hotels. He now peddled ice cream to 
their back doors. He swept, cleaned and cared 
for the stables where the delivery horses were 
kept, with no long college “rah-rah-rah” from 
the bleachers to spur him on. 


Enabled to Forge Ahead 


There were no torchlight parades for the 
man who had made a famous touchdown 
when Hubbell went to work in swimming jer- 
sey, overalls and leather apron. On night 
shifts he spent months manufacturing ice 
cream, in line with the day laborers of the 
plant. And he pulled the whole squad of ups- 
and-downs and ins-and-outs to the managerial 
position because three years before he had de- 
rived something from history, economics, pub- 
lic speaking, chemistry and kicking goals 
which was genuinely worth while. 


“Business Is Business” But It Has Two Sides 


By Sherwin Cody 


USINESS is business’ appears to mean in 
B America, ‘Play the game regardless of how 
much you lie in your advertising, how 
much you rob the public through profiteering, 
and whom you crush by your competition or 
getting them in a corner,” said a visiting Euro- 
pean clergyman to a group of personal friends. 
In part he was right. Those who play a game 
to win often forget everything else but winning 
—until they are sharply pulled up by the umpire 
and given time to think. 

John R. Walsh had time to think when he was 
indicted by the Federal Grand Jury after the 
failure of his Chicago bank. Everybody said a 
rich man like that would get off. But he was 
sentenced to two years in the Federal peniten- 
tiary at Leavenworth. He had been one of the 
pleasantest men in extending credit to Chicago 
business men when everything was going smooth- 
ly—but one of the most ruthless in squeezing 
them when they were caught in a tight place. 
There was, consequently, many a quiet smile of 
satisfaction when the newspapers announced his 
conviction and sentence. 

A little incident at the close of his trial, never 
before told, reveals that there is another side to 
American business. And, despite the clergy- 
man’s assertion, it is by far the biggest side. 

As the old man stood tottering in the dock 
after court was dismissed, waiting to be led 
away to prison if his lawyer could not get him 
out on bail, Henry Crowell grasped his arm 
familiarly, asking in a hearty voice: 

“Well, old man, do you remember me?” (It 
was worth something to be familiar with a man 
you had once treated with dread and awe.) 


“What did I do to you?” asked the old man 
in a low tone. 

“You don’t recall refusing to extend my note 
for $25,000 when the strike had held up a col- 
lection of $15,000 I was counting on from a city 
contract and I told you the refusal would throw 
me into bankruptcy ?” 

“Did you go bankrupt ?” 

“No, I didn’t. My stenographer saved me.” 

“Did she lend you $25,000?” 

“No, but she told me how to get it from the 
men I owed money to who had a heart—she even 
went and got most of it herself for me. 

“After that interview with you in which I 
pleaded with you for all that was in me to give 
me only $10,000 extension to save me from go- 
ing under, for the sake of the young wife I had 
married only a month before, and you refused, 
I went back to the office feeling as if I had al- 
ready fallen over a precipice. From thinking of 
that girl at home, my mind seemed to have be- 
come a blank and I could not remember after- 
wards what I did. 


“What I do remember is sitting at my desk 
in my private office alone, when Mary Kelly came 
in—the stenographer who started in my office 
at seven dollars and after five years had become 
my confidential secretary. 


“I can see the startled jump she gave when 
she caught sight of the automatic pistol lying on 
the flat-top desk not far from my hand. ‘What 
is the matter, Mr. Crowell?’ she asked looking 
at the gun. 

“*The bank has refused to extend that note 
due day after tomorrow and if that city check 
for $15,000 doesn’t come in (and the chances 
are ten to one it won’t), I am done for’.” 


“‘T have a thousand dollars saved up. You 
know you are welcome to that.’ 

“*T know it, dear child,’ said I, ‘but I need al- 
most fifteen thousand.’ 

““T’m sure Mr. Downer would let you have a 
couple of thousand if he knew. I'll go and ask 
him myself’.” 

“But I already owe him a thousand’.” 

“‘*And Mr. Howard, I am certain, would let 
you have a thousand. That would make four 
thousand’.” 

“*T owe Howard seven hundred’.” 

“Well, if you failed Mr. Downer probably 
wouldn’t get his thousand or Mr. Howard his 
seven hundred. Besides, they both believe in 
you’.” 

“Did the girl get the money for you?” asked 
the prisoner, held at attention by the dramatic 
story. 

“We got it between us.” 

“If a hundred thousand dollars would save 
me from the pen, would you go out and raise it 
for me today?” asked Walsh with something of 
his old tone of sneering irony. 

He expected to get the answer “D———— you, 
no.” Instead what he heard was: 

“When I think of Mary Kelly, I should have 
to say ‘Yes’.” 

Then he hastily took out his pocketbook: 
which contained about eight hundred dollars, 
and pressed it into the old man’s hands, saying, 
“That will help to keep your wife while you are 
away.” But as Walsh pretended not to notice 
it, Crowell dropped it into his side coat pocket 
and got out of the courtroom as quickly as pos- 
sible, while the marshal pulled Walsh away to 
take him to his cell. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


MERICA’S annals are studded with fas- 
A cinating romances of grocery boys, farm 
lads and rural school teachers who have 
become captains of industry, but I know of 
only one instance of a young man stepping 
from the theatrical stage to the business stage 
and becoming a “leading man” in the indus- 
trial world. 

Few plays are more grippingly dramatic 
than the life-story of a Jamaica (West Indies) 
lad brought to this country as a child, who 
repeatedly ran away from school from the 
age of twelve on, becoming in turn Wall 
Street clerk, artist, salesman and business 
executive, and traveling theatrical man. This 
last venture left him stranded in a strange 
town with a capital of exactly $2, and in des- 
peration, while trudging the streets searching 
for work, he elbowed his way through a crowd 
which had gathered to watch a man demon- 
strate the superiorities of a new brand of bi- 
cycle tire, was captivated by what he saw, and 
begged the man to give him a chance to sell 
the tires. 

Today he is the president and the control- 
ling factor in a $20,000,000 rubber company 
which is doing business at the rate of $35,- 
000,000 a year, a company which turns out 
8,500 automobile tires and a like number of 
automobile tubes every working day, a company 
employing thousands of employees in its sev- 
eral huge factories and having branches in 
every large city of America as well as repre- 
sentatives in foreign lands. He is, moreover, 
an influential director in various big corpora- 
tions as well as a leader in certain civic and 
philanthropic organizations. His early hard- 
ships inculcated in him sympathy with his fel- 
low n.vrtals and, consequently, he has taken spe- 
cial pains to look after the comfort and well- 
being of his employees. 

And Horace De Lisser is now only in his 
early fifties. 


Had Faith in Automobile Industry 


While it was merely by chance that the 
down-and-out theatrical man first became iden- 
tified with rubber tires, it was because of his 
unbounded faith in the possibilities of the au- 
tomobile when it appeared that he re-entered 
the rubber industry after having quit it for 
five years after the bicycle craze died. Amid 
all his exciting ups and downs, Mr. DeLisser 
had contrived to become well-read. And he 
had reasoned out that one of the surest ways 
to rise in the world was to take hold of some 
industry still in its early stages and advance 
with its advancement. “I realized,” he- said, 
“that the way to win was to back a winning 
horse.” He foresaw that the automobile was to 
be one of the greatest winners of the twentieth 
century and, consequently, made up his mind 
to get aboard. 

When I remarked to Mr. DeLisser that he 
was about the only captain of industry I knew 
of who had sprung from the theatrical profes- 
sion, he immediately replied: “Whatever I 
have been able to accomplish in the business 
world I owe to my experience on the road with 
theatrical ventures. The emergencies which 
constantly arose taught me resourcefulness. 
I was treasurer, usually the hardest job of all 
with a barn-storming company which did a lot 
of work that Rand & McNally should have paid 
for—I mean, we traveled around discovering 
so many places that had never reached a map! 
How to keep a company of sixty actors—oh 
yes, we weren’t pikers ; we had really a credit- 
able cast, including several who have since be- 
come stars of the first magnitude, among them 
being Bob Hilliard—how to keep a company 
of this size financed and able to move from 





Horace De Lisser’s Dramatic Rise 
from Stage to “Leading 
Man” in Business 


By B. C. Forbes 


place to place with all our elaborate scenery 
was often a problem that might have caused 
even J. P. Morgan to sweat. 

“If you study the careers of the foremost 
business men America has produced, you will 
find that most of them got there because they 
were not afraid to do things out of the ordi- 
nary. They did not flinch from taking risks. 
They learned how to grapple with emergencies. 
They developed courage equal to their vision. 


HORACE DE LISSER 


whose life-story is a typical romance of American 

industry. He is perhaps the only captain of indus- 

try who graduated from the theatrical world to 
the world of business. 


They would not accept defeat. Setbacks only 
acted upon them as pressure acts upon a steel 
spring: the harder they were pressed the 
more vigorously they rebounded. 

“Well, I assuredly went through that kind of 
a university while on the road. I simply had 
to overcome difficulties because this kind of 
show business is nothing but one difficulty 
after another for the unfortunate who has to 
find money for the salaries, for the renting of 
the theatres, for the transportation expenses 
of both the company and baggage, and for 
the thousand and one other things which came 
along almost every day and held out their 
hands. Necessity is the greatest teacher of all. 
None of us really knows what he is capable of 
doing until he gets into a situation where he 
simply has to do it. 

“Courage, daring, resourcefulness and such 


like qualities may not be necessary for fel- 
lows who are content to grub along through 
life doing nothing in particular, but simply 
sticking to beaten paths which are easy and 
uneventful to travel but which never lead to 
the hilltops of success. I suppose it is a good 
thing that the majority of people are content 
with this easy-going kind of existence, other- 
wise there might be a very much worse scar- 
city than there is of ordinary employees sat- 
isfied to remain in the ranks. Armies need 
buck privates as well as generals—and a lot 
more of them. We must not, therefore, fall 
into the mistake of underrating the value of the 
great rank-and-file of workers which must al- 
ways constitute the vast majority of any popu- 
lation. America has prospered very largely be- 
cause the average American wage-earner has 
been superior to the average wage-earner of 
any other country on the face of the earth— 
and I might add that although we have been 
witnessing some disturbing happenings during 
the last year or two in the labor world, I for 
one am confident that the American workmen 
will yet be found able and willing to maintain 
their leadership. 


Leaders Men Who Do Things 


“The man who aspires to climb, who has am- 
bitions to achieve something beyond the medi- 
ocre, must have within himself a veritable 
fountain of faith, an inexhaustible supply of 
courage, a willingness and readiness to go to 
the mat with difficulties which look insur- 
mountable. Wasn’t it Napoleon who said that 
when you couldn’t get over an obstacle the 
thing to do was to find a way round it? Pilot- 
ing a large theatrical company round the coun- 
try, without any ‘angel’ to back us financially, 
at least afforded scope for the exercise of 
courage and ingenuity. To accomplish things. 
you must do things. And, after all, the men 
whom we describe as our business leaders are 
simply men who have done things. The dif- 
ference between those at the bottom and those 
at the top of the ladder is simply this: those at 
the bottom have trundled along without doing 
the things necessary to enable them to fight 
their way to the top, whereas those at the top, 
instead of jogging along in ruts, struck out 
and resolved to do things. To do things likely 
to lead upwards towards what is rated as suc- 
cess calls for initiative, for energy beyond or- 
dinary, for bull-dog determination, and, of 
course, for all the foresieht which endless 
study of your business enables you to exercise. 

“Most of all, however, the achieving of suc- 
cess, to my mind, demands, first, fearlessness, 
readiness to venture; and then, second, re- 
sourcefulness shot through with determination 
to find a way.” 

Mr. DeLisser relaxed and began to laugh. 
“Talking of resourcefulness reminds me of 
one time when we were stranded at Charleston 
(S. C.) and had to jump to Savannah to keep 
an engagement the next night. The deputy 
sheriff, or some such factotum, swooped down 
on us with a court warrant authorizing him to 
seize and hold all our properties.” 

“But won’t you fell first why you chose the 
theatrical line?” I interrupted. “What had 
you done before this?” 

Briefly, the DeLisser family moved from 
Jamaica, where the father was collector of 
customs for the island, to Vicksburg, Miss., 
shortly after Horace was born, in 1866. The 
father died when Horace, second of three boys, 
was five, and the mother, left none too well off, 
moved to Brooklyn. The lad’s adventures be- 
gan by his playing hooky from school to take 
a job to clean out furnaces, wash windows, etc., 
in a store when he was only twelve. His 
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mother su,posed that he was still at school, 
until his uncle happened to spy him on top 
of a ladder washing a window. That ended 
escapade number one. Shortly after he stealth- 
ily enrolled as a cash boy with Stern Broth- 
ers but, to his horror, his mother walked in 
within a week. At thirteen, incurable, he was 
. permitted to take a job as an office boy in Wall 
Street. Before he was fifteen his mother died. 

An Italian customer, rather a noted painter 
of canvasses for ceilings and walls, persuaded 
young DeLisser that the seeds of artistic 
genius were in him. The youth knew he could 
draw tolerably well, and as he was offered $8 
a week he readily agreed to study art and 
make himself useful to the Italian. It took 
him five years to find out that he would never 
become a Michael Angelo. So he stepped down 
from art to hosiery and underwear. The firm, 
H. & G. Feder, had stores in New York, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati and did an extensive 
wholesale business. Here he worked his way up 
year after year until he was given an inter- 
est in the business and enjoyed a very large 
income for a man of twenty-seven. 

By this time he had lent his brother, who ran 
a traveling theatrical company, so much money 
that he felt he must try to recover it by jump- 
ing in and showing them how to turn heavy 
losses into a fat profit. Early in their itiner- 
ary they reached Niagara Falls one Saturday 
night, and on Sunday a curious incident hap- 
pened. While crossing the Bridge of Sighs the 
party saw an enormous Newfoundland dog, 
and someone thoughtlessly called out, “Come 
here, Jack.” As the dog’s name happened to be 
Jack, he immediately jumped into the river 
and was soon carried over the Falls. When the 
visitors were approaching the Cave of Winds 
the dog, terribly bruised and bleeding, crawled 
on to a rock. They rescued him, took him to 
a veterinary surgeon, explained what had hap- 
pened, asked that every effort be made to re- 
turn him to his owner, and left money to pay 
for his keep. 


Dog Becomes Valuable Asset 


Nobody having claimed the animal, Mr. De- 
Lisser later took him, and he became a tre- 
mendously valuable publicity asset, being wide- 
ly advertised as “The only living thing that 
ever went over Niagara Falls.” Newspapers 
printed pictures of the dog wherever the com- 
pany went and he was made to take part in the 
show. Then one day two men of giant stature 
came and asked Mr. DeLisser if he owned the 
dog. The minute he replied that he did, they 
clapped handcuffs on him and told him they 
were going to take him from there (Warsaw, 
N. Y.) to Niagara as a thief. One of the men 
was chief of police of Niagara Falls and the 
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other a Canadian patrolman, owner of the dog, 
and so determined was the latter that his pris- 
oner should not get away that he insisted on 
sleeping handcuffed to DeLisser. 

The magistrate, a stout, pleasant-mannered 
gentleman, after listening to the evidence, an- 
nounced that undoubtedly the dog had be- 
longed to the patrolman, but it was clear that 
if Mr. DeLisser had not rescued him and spent 
money for veterinary services the dog would 
certainly have died. He wanted to know what 
the total amount spent on the animal from the 
day of his rescue until then had been. Mr. De- 
Lisser figured it up at $600. The magistrate 
then decreed that the patrolman could have 
the dog on paying this amount, but that unless 
the bill was settled Mr. DeLisser should re- 
tain possession of the animal. Of course, the 
patrolman didn’t pay up. After the case was 
over the magistrate joined DeLisser, told him 
he had been one of the few people who saw 
their show while in Niagara, that it had given 
him a very good laugh, and that he was sure 
DeLisser had had no intention of stealing the 
dog, otherwise he would never have adver- 
tised the animal so widely. 


A Pleasant Surprise 


“One of the experiences which sticks in my 
mind befell at a little place named Forest City, 
Pa., a mining hamlet,” said Mr. DeLisser. 
“When we got off the train we couldn’t find 
even a baggage man to move the scenery to 
their ‘opera house.’ When we finally got there 
the only human being on hand was the fellow 
who collected the rent. One of our boys start- 
ed playing the piano and some of the girls be- 
gan having a good time dancing on the stage, 
as it was plainly useless to attempt to give 
a show. By and by, however, the manager of 
the house came and announced that if the doors 
didn’t open soon the crowds would burn down 
the place. He conducted me to a window and, 
to my utter astonishment, I looked into a sea 
of lights flickering in the darkness. The mjners 
had come out of the pits by the hundred and 
were impatient to see the show. There was 
such a siege of them that I had to go and help 
the regular ticket collector to take in the 
tickets and blow out each lamp as it passed. 
It was a funny sight. With our hands we took 
the tickets as fast as we could and with our 
mouths we kept blowing out lights by the score 
and by the hundred. The performance made 
a tremendous hit and all ended well. 

“I began to tell you what happened at 
Charleston,” continued Mr. De Lisser. “I 


hadn’t enough money to buy our tickets, but: 


we were given them on trust, with the scen- 
ery as collateral—I figured that when we got 
to Savannah I could persuade the owner of the 





One of the Ajax Rubber Company’s large plants, located at Trenton, N. J., the main 
building of which is 585 feet long and 80 feet wide. 








Mr. De Lisser is here shown with Ben Briscoe (at 

the right), a veteran of the automobile world, who 

gave Mr. De Lisser his first big order for automo- 
bile tires. 


theatre there to hand over enough cash to pay 
the fares so that the scenery could be released 
to enable us to go on with the show. To make 
matters worse, the deputy sheriff served on me. 
as treasurer, an attachment on our belongings, 
a warrant having been granted on the applica- 
tion of the company which printed our posters 
in New York. The old sheriff vowed that he 
would not let one of our trunks leave the 
station until the bill was settled. 

“After some anxious confabbing we hit upon 
a ruse. The property man took a lot of the 
large labels, or stickers, used by traveling 
theatrical companies to identify their bag- 
gage, and off he went to the station. He 
watched for an opportunity, and then sneaked 
into the baggage room, where he pasted the 
company’s labels on every trunk within his 
reach. When evening came the sheriff pro- 
ceeded to the station and stationed himself 
in the baggage room. Then began a procession 
of members of the company who pleaded with 
him to give up at least few of their trunks. 
The leading lady went into a beautiful par- 
oxysm of tears, the strong man of the cast in- 
dulged in threatenings; some of the chorus 
girls tried smiles; and in this way the sheriff’s 
attention was taken up every moment until 
the train pulled out. Meanwhile, of course, 
our baggage had all been stealthily put on the 
train and the sheriff was left in command of 
scores of trunks belonging to goodness knows 
whom! 

“T was finally cured of whatever taste I ever 
had for things theatrical one night at Cincin- 
nati in Christmas week of 1895. We had been 
playing to starvation houses, our treasury was 
cleaner than a boarding-house soup bone, and 
everybody consequently was feeling criss- 
cross. The climax came when the leading lady 
refused to go on the stage because the ingenue 
wore a red dress, and the leading lady’s gown 
happened to have a little touch of red in some 

(Continued on page 222) 
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HERE’S THE A.B.C. OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


lems was never before so great as it is 

now, and there are several important 
classes of people whose welfare is directly 
concerned. All exporters and producers for 
the export trade want to see foreign exchange 
pills recover, because the slump in these bills 
is diminishing their sales to foreign countries, 
and nearly every manufacturing industry as 
well as several of our leading mining indus- 
tries and the one-third of our people engaged 
in agriculture, are producers for the export 
trade. 

Our banks and bankers are concerned, be- 
cause the present outflow of gold diminishes 
bank reserves and loanable funds here; in- 
vestors are interested because of the oppor- 
tunities now presented for buying. foreign 
government bonds cheaply ; persons of foreign 
birth as well as those having relatives living 
abroad are affected in that they are now able 
to make a large remittance to the home folks 
through a relatively small expenditure of 
American money; traders in the stock market 
realize that the recent decline in stock prices 
has been due in part to foreign selling of 
American securities engendered by the un- 
usually high value of the American dollar; 
and labor is concerned because the demorali- 
zation of the foreign exchange markets inter- 
feres with our exports, which are largely 
products of labor. 

The great majority of these people do not 
need any understanding of the intricacies of 
foreign exchange, and are not at all.touched by 
the fine points of banking in connection with 
the purchase and sale of foreign exchange 
bills, or with the import or export of gold. The 
typical citizen has as little need for knowledge 
of the technicalities of foreign exchange as he 
has for that of the technicalities of engineer- 
ing, mining or law. 

But he does need a broad general conception 
of the primary principles of foreign exchange 
insofar as the operation of these principles af- 
fects him. 

It would be a hopeless task for anyone in 
another business to acquire a thorough tech- 
nical knowledge of the subject, but the econ- 
omic principles underlying it are simple and 
easy to understand. 


Priems interest in foreign exchange prob- 


What Is Bill of Exchange? 


_ Aconcrete idea as to what a bill of exchange 
is may be obtained from the following copy 
of a part of the wording of a foreign draft 
drawn by the Illinois Milling Company, let us 
say, upon a Liverpool firm to whom the former 
has sold a thousand sacks of flour: 


“Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1920. Sixty days after 
sight pay to the order of ourselves 500 pounds 
sterling against New York Central bill of lading 
No. 1,600, dated May 1, 1920, for 1,000 sacks of 
flour branded ‘Minnesota, To John Corinth & 
Co., Liverpool, England.” 


John Corinth and Co. are, of course, the buy- 
ers of the flour; and this draft is accompanied 
by a through bill of lading, a certificate of in- 
surance, and an invoice of the goods sold. 

_In this case the exporters allowed the buyer 
sixty days’ time in which to pay the draft; 
the Illinois Milling Co. would be called the 
“drawers” of the bill, and John Corinth and 
Co. would be called the “drawees.” However, 
the main point is that bills of exchange are or- 
ders drawn by one person upon another who 
owes him money, generally for merchandise 
sold to the latter. These bills are negotiable, 
and are transferred by endorsement like drafts 
and checks. 

Bills of exchange naturally serve the same 





Simple Facts to Enable You to 
Understand a Subject 
Now Important 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


purpose in foreign trade as do bank checks in 
our domestic trade. They save the bother of 
transferring actual cash. Of all the payments 
made in domestic business through the use of 
bank checks, 95 per cent. are made without any 
movement of actual cash whatsoever. Even 
where the cash does move, it is transferred in 
large quantities between banks, so that the 
movement is simple, safe and inexpensive. 
Likewise, although in 1919 we sold $7,922,150,- 
592 of merchandise to other countries and 
bought $3,904,406,327 from them, yet we paid 








. Worth Knowing 


“Foreign exchange’ is a term which fright- 
ens many people. It sounds terribly abstruse 
and intricate. Its main outlines are not hard 
to understand, and ought to be mastered by 
every person of intelligence, for foreign ex- 
change movements, espectally at present, 
affect most of us one way or another. This 
article is, therefore, both timely and impor- 
tant. 








them in gold only $368,185,248 and received 
from them in gold but $76,534,046. Nearly all 
of the purchases and sales in this international 
business were settled by balances of credits ac- 
complished through the use-of bills of ex- 
change. For example, the British buyer of 
American goods settled most of his debt by 
making payment to some British producer who 
had sold goods to America. Thus only the net 
balance has to be shipped in gold. 

If we traded only with Great Britain, the 
rules governing foreign exchange and gold 
shipments would be simple enough; but we 
trade with the whole world, and consequently 
the “net balance” of indebtedness to be paid or 
received is not merely the balance between the 
United States and Great Britain, but rather the 
balance between the United States and all 
other countries combined. Furthermore, 
Great Britain has trade accounts with all these 
countries ; and the balances due are so complex 
that it would be utterly impossible to learn 
what they are at any one time. To complicate 
the matter still further, the governments of the 
world keep account of only the international 
trade in merchandise and precious metals, and 
keep no accounts at all of the international 
movements of capital. For short periods of 
time the exports or imports of capital some- 
times over-balance the movement of merchan- 
dise. 

Thus even in normal times it is never pos- 
sible for the experts themselves to be sure 
what foreign exchange rates will do, or what 
the gold movement will be. We may export 
gold to Argentina in payment for goods bought 
in Great Britain; and, in fact, we may export 
gold to any country in the world in payment 
for goods bought from any other. About 
the best conception that the layman can form 
is that it is the net balance between ourselves 
and the rest of the world that should dominate 
the prices of foreign exchange bills. 

For some time our exports have vastly ex- 
ceeded our merchandise imports; and on this 


account as well as for several other reasons, , 


foreign bills are selling very low. The world 
owes us so much more than we owe the world 
that there is very little demand in this country 
for bills on foreign countries. The lack of de- 
mand causes foreign exchange bills to decline 
in price, just as a similar lack of demand would 
depress the price of any commodity. 

But while merchandise imports and ex- 
ports are the most important influences upon 
foreign exchange, there are other factors 
which must be considered. In addition to pay- 
ing for our imports every year, we must pay 
the freight charges on merchandise carried in 
foreign vessels for American account, the in- 
terest on American securities held abroad, the 
traveling expenses of tourists, and the cost of 
remittances made by persons of foreign birth 
residing here to their relatives or friends 
abroad. On the other hand, we receive from 
other countries money brought in by immi- 
grants, outlays for repairing foreign vessels 
in American ports, traveling expenses of for- 
eign tourists, interest on debts owed by Eu- 
rope to America, and sums paid for American 
securities by foreign investors. 

The mere enumeration of these factors in 
the problem is sufficient to show how impos- 
sible it is to know just what exchange rates 
will do. But the doubt as to what these rates 
will do exists mostly when the international 
trade balance is somewhere nearly even. When, 
as at present, our exports vastly exceed our 
merchandise imports, it is always to be con- 
fidently expected that foreign exchange bills 
will fall below the gold import point; and 
when, as in the nineties, our net excess of 
merchandise exports over imports is insuffi- 
cient to cover the so-called “blind items of 
exchange” enumerated in the preceding para- 
graph, it is pretty certain that the prices of for- 
eign exchange bills will rise above the gold 
export point. 


Europe’s Depreciated Currency 


In speaking of gold, the “import point” is 
the point or price for foreign exchange bills 
at which dealers in foreign exchange can make 
a profit through importing the gold; and the 
export point is the price at which there is a 
profit at exporting the gold. Although the 
par value of the pound sterling—this par being 
determined by the weight of the gold in the 
pound—is only $4.8665, the gold export point 
before the war was usually about $4.8875. 
This difference was owing, of course, to the 
expenses involved in shipping gold; these ex- 
penses consist mainly of freight, insurance, in- 
terest while the gold is in transit, and cartage. 
However, the gold points themselves are sub- 
ject to a rather wide variation, and are mat- 
ters which need concern but few of us. 

A far more important factor which now con- 
cerns everybody is the currency depreciation 
prevailing in Europe. A bill on Paris or Ber- 
lin does not call for gold, but rather for francs 
or marks of the same value as those now cir- 
culating in France and Germany. To be sure, 
in importing goods we utilize gold in making 
payment, because it is the only international 
money; but what we do is to pay gold for the 
francs and marks, and use the francs and 
marks to pay the French and German ex- 
porters. * 

In other words, in the world’s foreign trade 
the people of each country virtually pay their own 
currency for gold, use the gold to buy a bill 
of exchange in some foreign currency, and use 
the bill of exchange to pay the foreign- exporter 
in his own currency. 

Still another factor in the price of foreign 
exchange bills is the artificial control of great 
banks over the world’s gold. We usually speak 
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as though gold would automatically be shipped 
in payment of the net balance owed by one 
country to another; but this is not true, ow- 
ing mostly to the war restrictions on the in- 
ternational movement of gold; and it was not 
entirely true even before the war. 

In addition to being money, gold is also a 
commodity; and whenever because of panic 
or other emergency any nation falls in dire 
need of gold, it buys the yellow metal like any 
other commodity, and pays the price, whatever 
that price may be. Under such circumstances, 
gold sometimes moves directly contrary to the 


BARBERIAS LATEST 


For a Nickel or Dime All Tools 
Are Supplied, Customer 
Shaving Himself 


By H. G. Tinsley 


De success of cafeterias led to grocer- 
terias, haberdasherias, and several other 
retail merchandising “erias,” where the 
patron waits on himself; and now has come the 
barberia. It furnishes all the conveniences of 
a barber’s shop, only the patron does his own 
shaving. 

The barberia is only a few months old, but 
already it has proved a wonderful success in 
certain districts, especially where rooming houses 
abound and the residents are not wealthy. 

The first barberia was started in Los Angeles 
in June of last year. The cafeteria was started 
there, too—in 1910—two old ladies having con- 
ceived the self-waiting idea and chosen the name. 
The cafeteria idea, of course, has spread like 
wildfire, even crossing the ocean. Fortunes have 
sprung from it. , 

A grocer in San Jose, noticing the doing away 
of salaried men in the cafeteria, developed the 
grocerteria for family trade. He prospered as 
never before. Others sprang up. Then came 
the basketeria of Santa Barbara, applying the 
idea to green goods and garden truck. The cost 
of clerks to wait on customers is not only saved, 
but the expenses of delivery men and wagons 
are dispensed with. Basketerias and grocerterias 
have now become numerous in other States. 

Experience shows that self-service enterprises 
are adapted to communities of over 12,000 or 
15,000 population, and especially where a busi- 
ness has been conducted on a strictly cash basis. 
Stores where patrons have long bought on credit 
cannot safely adopt the “eria” system, which 
means pay on the spot. Cafeterias, basketerias 
and barberias are not yet adapted to village com- 
munities, © 

An old-time barber in Los Angeles, finding 
that the higher charge for shaves was driving 
away patrons, made inquiries and found that 
twenty-five cents a day for a shave made a heap 
of difference to many men—and there was agi- 
tation to increase the charge to thirty cents. 
More and more men took up the safety razor, 
the barber’s special enemy. Self-shaving was 
becoming popular with men who had not handled 
a razor in years. 

The thought : “Why not establish a shop where 
these new self-shavers can do their own operat- 
ing and where only half as many men will be 
needed?” popped into the old barber’s mind. He 
developed the idea. On June 1st, the novel enter- 
prise was opened. It proved such a success that 
in two or three months seven other barber shops 
were converted into barberias. 

To-day a dozen towns in California have their 
barberias, and there are some in the Middle West. 
There are two in Seattle, and wherever shaves 
have gone to thirty or thirty-five cents barberias 
are getting more common. 
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flow indicated by rates of foreign exchange. In 
January and February of this year, for ex- 
ample, we exported large amounts of gold, 
whereas according to the international trade 
balances and the rates of foreign exchange we 
should have been importing gold. 

To the layman the principal matters worth 
watching in connection with foreign exchange 
are the merchandise trade balances; the paper 
money depreciation in foreign countries; the 
loans of the United States to foreign countries ; 
and the relative level of interest rates here 
and abroad. The higher interest rates go here, 


the more they tend to depress foreign bills, 
and vice versa. Loans made by our banks or 
our government to other countries tend to 
raise foreign exchange rates by decreasing the 
demand abroad for bills on New York, which 
has the same effect as increasing the demand 
here for bills on London, Paris, etc. 

By watching these few dominating factors, 
our people can do much toward forming cor- 
rect estimates of the foreign exchange situa- 
tion in so far as it affects themselves. Mastery 
of the primary principles will bring compre- 
hension of what was formerly abstruse. 


BLOW TO H. G. L 





The barberia—that is, the tonsorial parlor where you shave yourself—has invaded New York. A recent 
strike of barbers did it. The photograph shows a barberia recently opened at 743 Columbus Avenue, 
New York. All the requisites for shaving are supplied, in apple-pie order, by the barberia and the 


customer does the rest. 


The proprietor attends to haircutting. The inception and history of the self- 


service barber shop movement, which is not without deep economic significance, are described in the 
accompanying article, 


It has become a matter of pride to many a 
man that he can shave himself—pride in his dex- 
terity and his independence of a man to help 
him, a sort of democracy that is more prevalent 
in the West than in the East. 

A barberia works like this: A man appears at 
the shop. For five or ten cents (depending upon 
the scale) he gets a perfectly clean razor—a 
safety or the old-fashioned sort, according to 
his taste—a towel, clean mug, and hot or cold 
water. He is assigned to a little stand which has 
a mirror and chair. If he desires privacy, a 
different style of stand may be had for a nickel 
more, where, surrounded by a curtain, he may 
shave by himself. 

One or several barbers are on hand to cut 
hair and to shave any customer who prefers 
old-fashioned methods. The chiropody girl usu- 
ally runs the barberia end of the shop. It is her 
business to know the wishes of the customers, 
to know which is their private mug and soap, 
whether they have a safety or old-fashioned 
razor in the barberia case, or prefer to use one 
that the shop keeps on hand and in condition. 
A thousand and one little personal preferences 
as to the degree of hot or cold water that a 
barberia patron likes is instinctively her’s. 

“Girls are the only ones to conduct a bar- 
beria,” said a wise old barber, who has changed 
a poorly-patronized shop into a success in a few 
months. “She gets tips where a man would not 


get one in a moon’s age. They are naturally care- 
ful to see that the mug is clean, that the shav- 
ing soap in it is right, and especially that the 
towel is spotless. I find that old customers want 
only their own shaving apparatus, and I give 
a receipt when a man brings his razor and mug 
into my care. A new patent is that a certain key 
opens a compartment in the mug and razor case. 
So one need have no fear of his getting any but 
his own shaving tools. The original expense is 
the only one—buying new razors, mugs and more 
soap. 

“Of course, I know men who would not shave 
themselves if the cost went even to a dollar, and 
who would not stop at a hotel if there were not 
a barber within handy access.” 

Barberias succeed best in districts where low- 
salaried men have patronized barber shops and 
are now shaving themselves. Most barberia cus- 
tomers in Los Angeles and San Francisco, at 
least, are young men who live alone in rooming 
and boarding houses, and who want to avoid 
the expense of a barber-shop shave. They do 
not have hot water, a warm room, etc., and the 
barberia comes in as the handiest sort of insti- 
tution. 

Then there is another set, men who prefer 
to do all their barbering downtown, late in the 
afternoon, before they go home for the day. 

Yes, it certainly looks as if barberias had come 
to stay. 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Life Story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


N 1912 the leading 57 periodicals in the 
United States carried advertising amount- 
ing to somewhat more than $29,000,000. 

The three Curtis publications, the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Ladies Home Journal and 
the Country Gentleman, now have an annual 
income of $50,000,000 a year from advertising. 

What an increase there has been in this field 
may be grasped from these two facts: 1, the 
advertising revenue of the Saturday Evening 
Post was almost as great in 1919 as that of 
the leading 57 periodicals of America in 1912; 
and, 2, the advertising of the Saturday Evening 
Post increased from $8,690,614 in 1915 to 
$29,018,688 in 1919. 

The public has some appreciation of what an 
influence Cyrus H. K. Curtis has been in what 
might be termed the literary end of the pub- 
lishing business; but it has little idea of what 
a power he has been in revolutionizing adver- 
tising—national advertising. 

Several members of the Curtis advertising 
staff collaborated some years ago in writing a 
book on advertising which ranks as a classic in 
this field. 

National advertising, he said, is a develop- 
ment, not a discovery. It is a natural out- 
growth of economic conditions. Hundreds of 
manufacturers who feel its influence in com- 
petitive enterprise do not even yet perceive 
that it is nothing less than the inevitable. 


Foresaw Growth of Advertising 


He shows how, after the civil war, industry 
spread beyond the Eastern section of the 
United States, wresting the monopoly of man- 
ufacture from its former restricted area. As 
competition strengthened, profits diminished. 
The manufacurer who was to win had to have 
greater inventive genius than his rival and be 
quicker to adopt new devices. 

“At the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 


tury,” says this book, “the new conditions . 


crystallized. Manufacturing had become a 
fine art. Distribution and selling, little under- 
stood, offered new scope to genius in com- 
petition. No longer was it a problem solely 
of manufacture, with an eager public waiting 
toconsume. It became necessary to find ways 
of reaching more effectively and more quickly 
great masses of customers. Advertising of- 
fered the way. That it was seized upon is a 
tribute to the wisdom of American manufac- 
turers.” 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis has sublime faith, and 
always has had that faith, in advertising. He 
has spent far more money to build up adver- 
tising than you ever will know. He was the 
first man to put advertising on the right basis, 
which is the ethical one. He saw with clearer 
vision than any other man in America the 
broad field of honest merchandising through 
the agency of advertising. He saw the nation 
as a market. He raised the standard of ad- 
vertising to the highest plane and incidentally, 
he broadened the scope of advertising through 
the whole field of industry. Today if a man has 
foods or goods to be sold through advertising 
they have to be the best foods and the best 
goods. The man with inferior foods or inferior 


By Richard Spillane 


goods has got to get his products right or get 
out of the field of advertising. 

He has taught the producer and the con- 
sumer to believe in advertising. By thé same 
token he has practiced what he preached, for 
every year he has improved his own products, 
every year producing a better magazine in 
each of his fields of effort, every year increas- 
ing the confidence of the public in his publica- 
tions. 

When he started in business advertising was 
largely buncombe. Many of the advertisers 





WILLIAM BOYD 
Head of the Curtis advertising organization, in 
which capacity he handles $50,000,000 of adver- 
tising a year. 


of his early days were charlatans. Their goods 
were worthless or nearly.so. They aimed not 
to sell near home but far away, the farther the 
better. They reached a number of people and 
sold to them once but never again. They op- 
erated on the principle that one gullible person 
is born every minute, and they fattened on the 
crop, for some of those fakirs made fortunes 
in those bad days of advertising. 

The fakir has no chance in the national ad- 
vertising field today. In the first place, it costs 
too much to enter the field. In the second—and 
this particularly applies to’ the Curtis publica- 
tions—advertising is subject to rigid scrutiny 
and is not accepted unless it will be profitable 
to the advertisers as well as to the public. 
The Curtis people do not want transients. 
They want regular customers. 

Perhaps it will be news to most persons 
when they are told that the bulk of the things 
advertised in the Curtis publications are hum- 
drum articles, staple goods such as foods, 
textiles, structural materials, roofing, paints, 
and the like. This would be obvious if you 


studied the advertising pages, but the obvious 
sometimes, if not generally, is not noticed spe- 
cifically until our attention is directed to it. 

It was not always so. There has been a 
transformation. Advertising used to be domi- 
nated by the things bizarre, by the styles or by 
articles that had unusual features. Now adver- 
tising is largely devoted to what may be termed 
the bread and butter of life, the things we need 
over and over again, the things that wear out, 
whether they be clothes or machines, grind- 
ing wheels or automobiles, the staples of every- 
day life. 

How pronounced has been this change may 
be appreciated when it is said that, whereas 
in 1915 automobile passenger cars made up 16 
per cent. of the total of the advertising in the 
Saturday Evening Post and automobile ultil- 
ities made up 8 per cent., the utilities made 
up 11.6 per cent. of the 1919 total and passenger 
cars only 7.1 per cent. So, too, while foods 
made up 9 per cent. of the volume in 1915 they 
had risen to 12 per cent. in 1919. Structural 
machinery made 3 per cent. in 1915 and 7.7 
per cent. in 1919. So, too, with foods. When 
you consider that the advertising patronage of 
the Saturday Evening Post in 1919 was nearly 
3% times as great in money as in 1915 the 
figures are all the more impressive. Nearly 
three times as much was spent in advertising 
automobile utilities in 1919 as was spent in 
1915 advertising passenger cars. 


What Publicity Is Doing 


This book said: “Advertising has taught us 
to cook without fire, to sweep without brooms, 
to make music with a disc, to add up figures by 


machinery. It has fitted us to ready-made 
clothing. It has sold us automobiles. It has 
revolutionized our breakfast table. It has 


trained a nation to new labor-saving, time- 
saving, money-saving habits and desires. It 
has raised merchandising standards to a high 
degree of honesty. It has taught the consumer 
where to look for quality and how to know 
quality when he sees it. 

“Its record is so full of convincing evidence 
that no merchant, no manufacturer, large or 
small, can wisely regard it with indifference. 
No business man should let a rich by-product 
go to waste before his very eyes. Neither 
should he refuse to make at least a careful sur- 
vey of the possibilities of advertising for his 
particular use. Perhaps he may not be able to 
use it just now. It is not a panacea, and it has 
reached that proud degree of strength where 
it need not be treated as such. 

“Advertising is making folks take notice 
of what you are and what you do or what you 
have, the idea being to get there, at some later 
period, to do something you want them to do. 

“The basic reason for national magazine ad- 
vertising lies in the fact that the commercial 
objective of today is immense production on a 
narrow margin of profit. To sell such a vol- 
ume of goods with distribution is necessary. 
Advertising is the natural method by which to 
reach large masses of people. The economical 
way to advertise to the mass of our popula- 
tion in all parts of the country is in nationally 

(Continued on page 212) 
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ITS HEROIC BATTLE FOR PATRIOTISM 


\ EN MILLION of our 110,000,000 popu- 

I lation cannot use the language of the 

country, and only about one-hundredth 
part of the native born are familiar with the 
history and institutions of their land! This, 
not in Russia or some unenlightened Asiatic 
country, but in our own United States—the 
least nationalized country of the world, a na- 
tion housing millions of temporary residents, 
visiting citizens whose allegiance to another 
country has not been touched in spite of many 
years of prosperous life in America. 

These are not random statements, but facts 
gleaned by experts after intensive study of 
our population and its makeup. Try it on 
yourself. 

What are the principal wars of the United 
States, and the names of the battles and dates 
thereof? Name our presidents in order. Who 
are the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Have you read the Constitution? 
Do you know its preamble? 


Every Worker a Teacher of Patriotism 


Mr. Average Citizen cannot answer these 
questions. Few Americans teach American- 
ism in their homes. Few are able. 

The day for action is here, according to one 
great company. When most of us heaved a 
sigh and settled back after the armistice, the 
Prudential Insurance Company, with home 
offices in Newark, N. J., had a 15,000 fieid and 
staff personnel so imbued with patriotism that 
they just couldn’t let down. To them Ameri- 
canism was not merely a war cry to stir men’s 
souls to battle or a subject for politicians’ 
wrangles. It was something sacred, a pre- 
cious thing to be shared with others. Already 
they have carried the message to 12,000,000 
persons. Picture the magnitude of this project 
of 12,000,000 pupils in patriotism spreading the 
word among their friends and families. Pru- 
dential workers have held rousing meetings 
in almost every city in the United States to 
further the cause of better citizenship. 

It was the earnestness of their home and 
field workers that first convinced the officials 
of the company that they could not neglect 
the work of Americanization without being 
remiss in their patriotic duties and missing a 
vast opportunity. A majority of their workers 
are known to the public as insurance agents 
or underwriters. A good life insurance agent 
has a wide acquaintance. His friends range 
from the very lowly holder of a small policy 
to the man with millions, from the foreigner 
to the Mayflower descendant. His range of 
personal contact is almost inconceivable to the 
more sequestered worker. He has learned the 
art of approaching a prospect tactfully. He 
has become a pleasant person to do business 
with. There is no danger that he is going to 
try to ram his ideas of Americanism down a 
man’s throat. He has learned to appeal to the 
better side of men—the side that values the 


The Prudential Sets an Example 
Which Other Companies 
Should Follow 


By Evelyn P. Curtis 


happiness and security of the home and the 
family. 

After observing the work of the Prudential 
in their campaign for Americans, and studying 
the literature they are using to bring Ameri- 
canism home to the minds of the people, one 
realizes that here is work in which all are par- 
ticipating enthusiastically and unselfishly. 
There is but one motive—to serve. That phrase 
rings through every meeting and through 
every phase of the work. 

Said a vice-president of the company in ad- 
dressing a large meeting of agents who were 
preparing to further this Americanization 
work: “If any one of you has an idea that 
this work is going to bring you personal gain, 
stop it at once. You cannot participate in this 
campaign unless you do it for the sake of the 
cause itself. If you have one grain of cupidity 
or desire for selt benefit, you are not fit to do 
this work.” 

There was applause. His view was the view 
of every member of the organization from 
Seattle to Augusta, from the Rio Grande to 
the St. Lawrence. 


Must Set Foreigners an Example 


“One of the first things that set me to think- 
ing of the need of work in this line,” this of- 
ficial told me, was an experience with a Greek 
waiter. He named to me most of the heroes 
of the Battle of Thermopyle. He knew all 
three hundred of them. But I—an American 
with several hundred years of American an- 
cestors—could tell him but the names of four 
or five of the fifty-six signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We cannot expect 
foreigners who come here with a deep rever- 
ence for their native land to respect our tra- 
ditions if we ourselves do not set the example.” 

It is significant that at the very beginning 
of the Americanization campaign of the Pru- 
dential, Harvey Thomas, director of publica- 
tions of the company, went to Philadelphia to 
gather much valuable historic information for 
this purpose, and that the signatures were 
reproduced (with a short history of the part 
played by these signers of the Declaration of 
Independence) on an attractive pamphlet 
which - was_ distributed by the company 
throughout the country with the suggestion 
that school children be encouraged to memo- 
rize them, even as the first generation of chil- 
dren after that Greek battle had learned to 
name the three hundred heroes of Thermopyle, 
and had passed on that heritage from Spartan 


father to son, until today every Greek boy 
knows them. ; 

Not a pamphlet goes from the home office 
to the agents or policyholders that does not 
bear some message of Americanism. These 
parcels of patriotism, always attractive in 
form, contain information of historic value, the 
gathering of which would require long hours 
of research in libraries, or, if procured in book- 
stores, would cost many dollars. 

Many persons doubtless would like to be 
able to quote some of the most thrilling utter- 
ances of our greatest patriots, but the average 
person will not go to the libraries and dig for 
such information. Many homes are entirely 
without patriotic literature. 


Practical Methods Employed 


“But give such persons, without trouble, 
without cost, insmall attractive pamphlets, ex- 
tracts of the best of the speeches of Abraham 
Lincoln, of Washington, of Franklin, Webster 
and others, and children and parents alike will 
learn and be benefited, and will also be made 
to feel more proud of their country,” said one 
of the Prudential officials. 

Fancy your small son coming home from 
school with one of these red, white and blue 
leaflets and hearing him say, like Webster: 
“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it and are always ready to guard and defend 
it!” Or: “The principles of Washington, of 
Jefferson and of Franklin, the security of our 
constitution, the fair fame of our independ- 
ence, the interests of labor, the cause of free- 
dom, of humanity, of right, of morals, of re- 
ligion, of God—all these are at stake in any 
movement that has for its purpose the over- 
throw of our country and our flag.” 

Wouldn’t that hit your patriotic inactivity a 
blow between the eyes and drive home that 
it was up to you to be a real citizen? The 
Prudential, when they undertook this Ameri- 
canization work, wanted to stir men and 
women from a state of inactive Americanism 
to an active, helpful pride of nationality and 
workaday patriotism. 

Hence, the gospel of patriotism radiates 
from the home office at Newark, N. J., while 
throughout the country the field men take up 
the word and further the cause, by word of 
mouth, by distribution of literature, by means 
of patriotic meetings attended by prominent 
persons in state and national official positions 


_who are able to further the cause of national- 


ity in their community. One great factor in 
the insurance man’s success in this work is his 
own living patriotism, his resolution that his 
country comes before his individual interest, 
before his business, before his pleasure; for 
all who did not have this feeling were asked 
to refrain from participating in the work. It 
is one of the few instances in which a great 
commercial organization has come out in peace 
time and asked its people to place something 
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| cathering of the sales and office force of the Prudential Life Insurance Company. Every worker of this progressive company is engaged in a nation-wide campaign to 


make better and more patriotic citizens. 


before their business. That has been done in 
this case. Everyone from President Forest F. 
Dryden to the most remote worker has be- 
come a peaceful soldier in the cause of a na- 
tional patriotic unity. Mr. Dryden has urged 
that every opportunity to keep alive the work 
be taken advantage of. He has presided at 
several of the Americanization meetings where 
the most lively enthusiasm was evidenced. 

On Lincoln’s birthday, with practically all of 
the big family of 5,000 persons at the home 
office in attendance, there was a rousing meet- 
ing, singing of songs and notable addresses. 
Several speakers who saw long, active service 
overseas, told of some things that men will do 
for a land they love. This revived memories 
of the fifty-odd boys of the Prudential’s 1,700 
soldiers and sailors, who sleep in foreign fields. 
During the following week a similar gathering 
was held in commemoration of Washington’s 
natal day, when the participants asked that 
they might be allowed to invite their families. 
Counsel R. V. Lindabury spoke. 

Discussing the need of agressive patriotism 
and the present peril of the nation, Mr. Linda- 
bury emphasized that we are today called upon 
to defend all that we have gained during the 
three hundred years of our national and co- 
lonial existence, against a foe more insidious 
than those our soldiers met at Yorktown, 
Gettysburg and in the Argonne Forest, foes 
that fight in ambush against our most sacred 
institutions. He declared: 


Voices Sentiments of Entire Force 


“They appeal to the unfortunate and the dis- 
contented and seek to array class against class. 
They insist that the Government exists only 
for the protection of property and the capital- 
istic class. They condemn all laws as so many 
chains forged for the enslavement of workers. 
They spit upon the flag and declare that the 
Constitution was the product of fraud and 
avarice. The leaders are mostly foreigners, 
but they have many followers in this country. 
Their avowed purpose is the overthrow of the 
government, the leveling of all classes and the 
establishment of the Russian soviet. They in- 
vade every factory, every shop and every as- 
sembly of workmen. They are filling the coun- 
try with their leaflets, preaching their perni- 
cious doctrines. They are insistent upon the 
destruction of the church and family. A nor- 
mal right-thinking man desires above all else 
to protect his wife and children while he lives 
and to provide for them when he dies. If I 
cannot be protected in the exclusive compan- 
ionship of my wife, she is no longer a wife. 
lf | cannot bring up my own children and pro- 
vide for them when I die, my state is no better 
than that of the beasts of the field.” Against 
such a peril the Prudential, in one unified 
army, has risen in action. 

“What can be done about it?” is asked. Mr. 
Lindabury prescribes: 

“We demand that preachers and plotters 


against our government, who have lately come 
here, be returned to the places from which 
they came. 

“We , that the domestic teachers of 
sedition, whether perched on soapboxes, or 
found in schools, colleges or offices of news- 
papers, shall be put where their voices no 
longer can be heard. 

“We can preach all of the time and every- 
where the doctrine of the Americanism of 
Washington and Lincoln—and so help to cre- 
ate a sentiment of loyalty akin to that which 
swept over the country in 1917. In such an 
atmosphere Bolshevism cannot live. 

“And we can register a solemn vow that, 
come what may, we will stand by the govern- 
ment of our fathers and, like them, pledge to 
its support ‘our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor.’ ” 

The sentiments expressed by Mr. Lindabury 
and by Mr. Dryden are those of the organiza- 
tion’s entire force of 15,000. The initiation 


This article tells how they are working and the remarkable results that have been achieved. 


and the constant planning of the Americaniza- 
tion work was entrusted to a committee of 
Prudential officials, composed of Edward D. 
Duffield, Willard Hamilton, Fred W. Tasney, 
F. A. C. Baker, and to Harvey Thomas, whose 
writings and research work on the lives of the 
presidents and other notable men of our his- 
tory have attracted wide attention. They, 
however, point to their great staff of home and 
field workers as the king-men in the plan. 

So carefully has the plan been laid, and so 
unselfish is the motive that only the smallest 
mark of the company, just enough to satisfy 
legal requirements, is placed on all the litera- 
ture for Americanization that has been sent 
free to the people throughout the nation. All 
have come out wholeheartedly with the sac- 
rifice of their time and their money, merely to 
be better citizens, to help to make better pa- 
triots and to prove that, with Daniel Webster, 
each one of them feels: 

“Thank God I am an American!” 


“A Regular Boss”’ 


His Little Secret for Getting Output and Happiness 
By Beth O’Shea 


WAS running the switchboard out in the 
I main office of the Car Company one day 

while the operator was away, and “Sun- 
shine” stopped to talk with me. Sunshine had 
been our office boy until a week before, and it 
was while on that job that he earned the reputa- 
tion which gave him the name. Of course we 
liked him, but we couldn’t keep him. We knew 
he was destined for something better from the 
start, and as soon as Bill Malone, our chief engi- 
neer, found out that he liked drawing, he stole 
him away from us and set him at work tracing 
blueprints. 

Sunshine had been telling me about how much 
he liked the new work for about ten minutes, 
and I*finally asked: “What would your new boss 
say if he could see you wasting time like this?” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t say anything,” said Sunshine 
promptly. “I’ve got a regular boss now, you 
know.” 

I thought he was bluffing, and hardly had he 
said it when the one man who could call the 
bluff—Bill Malone himself—came down the hall. 
I certainly expected that Sunshine would get 
some kind of a “call” but the boss only passed 
his arm across the boy’s shoulders in passing as 
though to show the good fellowship that existed 
between them. 

“See?” said Sunshine beaming. “That’s the 
kind of a guy he is. He doesn’t care if we loaf.” 

But an hour later, when I was up in the draft- 
ing-room on an errand, Sunshine was the busiest 
fellow in all that busy place. He didn’t even see 
me. 

“How do you do it, Mr. Malone?” I asked, 
nodding toward the draftsmen. “Your men up 
here work like the dickens for you.” 


“Oh, I don’t do it,” he said. “They’re a bunch 
of good fellows, that’s all.” 

But there were good fellows in other parts 
of the plant and yet the engineering department 
was the only one that consistently turned out 
perfect work in record time and never held up 
a job. I’d heard the big boss say so many times, 
and I repeated his words to this quiet chief engi- 
neer of ours: 

“Really, I don’t do anything,” he insisted. “J 
just let them alone. As long as they’re interested 
in their work, I figure that they'll do it the best 
they can. I don’t hold them up on small details, 
because it all averages up in the end. They come 
in late once in a while in the morning, but there 
isn’t one of them who doesn’t stay overtime when 
it’s necessary to finish a job at night. If you 
watch the clock in the morning, you can be pretty 
sure the men are going to watch it at night. Inter- 
est is the main thing, and if they have that, I 
don’t like to spoil it by too much nagging.” 

“But if they haven’t interest?” I questioned. 

“Oh—then I let them go,” he said simply. 

Of course, Bill Malone’s philosophy wouldn’t 
work everywhere, perhaps. It may be that it 
was his personality that made it succeed there. 
Yet he was such a quiet sort, one would never 
suspect him of inspiring men. You'd never even 
distinguish him as the “boss,” if you didn’t know, 
and should see him bent over his table, intent 
on the task in hand with never a glance around 
to see if the others were intent on theirs, too. 
They called him “Bill.” He was just one of 
them. 

But that department of his was a wonder. 
They certainly did produce! 
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circulated periodicals. They are the solid bed 
rock upon which great advertising structures 
are reared. Upon this foundation rests the 
more intensive work of newspaper, booklet 
and other ‘follow up’ publicity.” 

From the same authority we learn adver- 
tising antedates by far the Christian era, for in 
the British Museum there is a bit of papyrus 
3,000 years old bearing the ad of an Egyptian 
landowner for the return of a runaway slave; 
on the walls of disinterred Pompeii still stand 
the announcements of baths and other appeals 
for patronage; and down through history we 
find occasional traces of an understanding of 
the possibilities of publicity in print. 

But advertising had little show so long as the 
majority of people were illiterate. In 1642 
there were 400 town criers in Paris. Because 
Parisians of that day could not read they had 
their advertising shouted at them. 

The first advertisement printed in America 
was an ad for ordinary patronage. It appeared 
in the first issue of the Boston News-Letter 
printed in 1704 and read this wise: 

“This News Letter is to be continued Weekly; 
and all Persons who have Houses, Lands, Tene- 
ments, Farms, Ships, Vessels, Goods, Wares or Mer- 
chandizes, etc. to be Sold or Lett; or Servants Run 
away; or Goods Stoll or Lost, may have same in- 
serted at a Reasonable Rate; from Twelve Pence to 
Five Shillings, and not to exceed: Who may agree 
with Nicholas Boone for the same at his Shop, next 
door to Mayor Davis’s, Apothecary in Boston, near 
the Old Meeting House. 

“All persons in Town and Country may have 
their News Letter Weekly upon reasonable tearms, 
agreeing with John Campbell Post Master for the 
same, 

“Nicholas Boone, at his Shop near the Old Meet- 
ing House.” 

It is a far cry from that bit of advertising 
’way back in 1704 to such an institution as the 
Curtis Publishing Co. in 1920 with $50,000,000 
of advertising a year, dominating each of the 
fields in which it plays a part. 


Curtis Advertising Organization 


From the standpoint of the country as a 
whole that $50,000,000 paid for advertising in 
three publications is the thing upon which the 
Curtis advertisers base their hope for suc- 
cessful merchandizing for the future. Adver- 
tising is essentially a future proposition. From 
the viewpoint of advertising the future is the 
only thing that exists. This is especially true 
of the great national publications, for their ad- 
vertisements are prepared long in advance, 
their contracts run not infrequently through 
a year, they always are dealing in tomorrow 
and merchandizing in the day after tomorrow. 

You see advertisements in a national pub- 
lication but you never appreciate what an or- 
ganization is required to handle the volume 
_ of advertising in the “book.” Take the Curtis 
organization, for example. Its advertising 
force encompasses the nation. Here is the 
chief with his principal lieutenants: 

William Boyd, Advertising Director. 

Ernest V. Alley—Assistant to the Advertis- 
ing Director. 

Earl Reeve, Manager, Chicago. 

Earl M. Wilson, Manager, New York. 

Whitney Payne, Manager, Philadelphia. 

Melville H. Smith, Manager, Boston. 

H. J. Eustace, Manager, San Francisco. 

Charles Coolidge Parlin, Manager, Division 
of Commercial Research, Philadelphia. i 

The $50,000,000 of advertising in the Curtis 
publications is one of the factors in moving 
$10,000,000,000 of merchandise opportunity. 


Assuredly Mr. Boyd has a man-sized job. He 
has a remarkable organization. You noticed 
the geographical distribution of his branch 
offices. Each branch manager, except the one 
in San Francisco, has three sub-managers, one 
for the Saturday Evening Post, one for the 
Ladies Home Journal and one for the Country 
Gentleman. Each one of these has one or more 
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subordinates in part of his territory. Each 
advertiser is called upon by three Curtis rep- 
resentatives. To a certain extent each repre- 
sentative is a competitor of the other, while 
all are working for the Curtis Publishing Co. 


The proper advice to give to advertisers is 
a subject of conference between these repre- 
sentatives. How sound this advice must be 
may be gathered from the fact that approx- 
imately 85 per cent. of the advertising in the 
Curtis publications in 1919 was from people 
who had advertised in those periodicals the 
year before. This may be taken as proof of the 
profit in advertising year by year. 

Of the largest 100 advertisers in the Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1918, 99 had adventising 
campaigns in that publications in 1919. 


Of the largest 100 advertisers in the Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1919 a total of 92 spent as 
much or more as in 1918 and the others from 
84 to 99 per cent. That would indicate that 
the operations of the advertising department 
are directed primarily to the problems of the 
people already established advertisers with the 
Curtis Publishing Co. 

The Curtis people are not interested in an 
advertisement or an advertising campaign un- 
less it comes from somebody they believe to be 
potential regular customers. They value more 
the space that is to be used next year and the 
years after by the established advertiser than 
the mere obtaining of advertising for today. 

In preparing advertising it is far different 
today from what it used to be. Consider what 
there is connected with a page ad. in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. The ablest of men are 
engaged in preparing advertisements whether 





the men be the writers of the ads. or the illus- 
trators. They have the stimulation of knowing 
that their work is to be viewed by millions of 
eyes. Many persons read advertisements now 
for what’s in the ads. 

And there are features that make the ads. 
powerful factors in themselves. The man who 
is advertising must put so much money in them 
that it makes them the backbone of his selling 
campaign. Necessarily, he exercises his best 
judgment. 

A page in the Saturday Evening Post costs 
$6,000 each insertion. The advertiser is actu- 
ally interested. He must get that $6,000 back 
plus a profit. The artist and the copywriters 
know that, in addition to being seen by the mil- 
lions who ordinarily buy the paper, the adver- 
tisements on which they worked will be studied 
by every advertising man in the nation, if not 
the world, and if the work is of high merit 
the question will be asked, “Who wrote that 
copy?” or “Who designed that ad?” 

The man working on an obscure publication 
has not that stimulation. 

Now, who reads advertisements? More per- 
sons than you ever imagined. Gladstone was 
quoted as saying he found more interest in the 
advertisements in American periodicals than 
in the reading matter. Possibly the man of 
Hawarden was surfeited with literature, but at 
any rate he said he liked the ads. best. 

All manufacturers of things that go to the 
general public read the ads., for they either 
are advertisers or competitors of those who ad- 
vertise. They must in their business know 


what the others are saying or doing and how 
they are saying it and how they are doing it. 
(Continued on page 221) 
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National Cash Registers 
are sold in every civilized 


country in the world 


HERE is an office of The National Cash 
Register Company in every principal 
city in the world. 


No matter where a merchant is located, or 
what kind of business he is in; no matter 
what language he speaks, or what money 
he handles, he can quickly get the help of 
an up-to-date National Cash Register. 


<= ehVN 


It has taken 35 years of the hardest kind of 
work and study to build up this world-wide 
selling and service organization. 


The success of this organization, and of the 
great factory at Dayton, Ohio, is proof that 
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What Makes 


Millionaires? 


ROGER W. BABSON studied 
the hundred leaders of our commercial 
world and the businesses they built. 
He found some very interesting facts on 
the effect of heredity, environment and 
training. But mcte important, he discov- 
ered a principle of doing business—the 
principle that has built every great bus- 
inessin America. Itis simple, for it can be 
clearly stated in a single sentence. It is 
unusual, for it will practically double the 
net profits of any business large or small. 
You will find the whole story —facts, fig- 
ures and principle—in the new Babson 
booklet, “Increasing Net Profits.”’ 


Write Today 


A copy of this Booklet will be sent to in- 
terested executives, gratis. Send for it 
today. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the morn- 
.ng’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet SB-35 


BABSON’S 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization of Business Advisors 
in the Worl 


"Praha say ciggplaseepaen 
I 


MEMO FOR YOUR , 


SECRETARY 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, ] 
Mass., as follows : “* Please send me a copy of booklet 
SB-35-‘Jncreasing Net Profits’ —gratis.’ 


conde oe reste 











Invincible Oil 


Entrance of this company 
into new fields on a large 
scale demonstrates the suc- 
cess with which the organi- 
zation has met. 


Market price of shares ap- 
pears considerably out of 
line with property values 
and earning power. 


Our current Circular No. {163 
covers the above _ points 
thoroughly. 


MSWOLFE 2 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD ST. NEW 


Phone ‘Broad, 25 
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By B. C. Forbes 


HE question today is not “Has a 
recession in business set in?” but 
“How far is the recession likely to go?” 
It is significant that the security mar- 
kets have already undergone a rather 
thorough process of readjustment. Not 
a few stocks which were overboomed 
have fallen back $50 to $100 a share— 


American Woolen has dropped $70, 
Crucible Steel $90, International Mer- 
cantile Marine $40, General Motors 
$180 (for the old stock). Less specula- 
tive issues as well as bonds have also 
declined to levels where they show 
very generous returns on their market 
price. Wall Street, therefore, may be 
said to have discounted the coming 
of less riotously active times. 

Already substantial progress has 
been made towards a return to more 
normal business conditions. 

The authoritative index numbers re- 
veal a material decrease in the cost of 
living last month and this process cer- 
tainly has continued during June. 
Many woolen mills throughout New 
England are running on short time. 
Shoe factories are curtailing output. 
Price-cutting by department and other 
stores has become more feverish, while 
it is significant that there have been 
two $5,000,000 sales, the first of shoes 
and the second of men’s clothing, in the 
largest public buildings in New York. 
Such luxuries as silks and furs have 
collapsed sensationally in price. Wool 
cannot be moved in full volume at the 
customary auction sales either here or 
abroad. Steel prices are sagging. 

In short, declining prices are today 
the rule rather than the exception. 


HOW FAR WILL DECLINE GO? 


In trying to analyze how far the 
downward movement may go, many in- 
fluences have to be taken into consid- 
eration. 

A good many sellers put on a bold 
front and declare that price-cutting 
will be and can be only temporary be- 
cause wages are not coming down. 
In financial circles, on the other hand, 
the prediction is sometimes made that 
the downward movement will gather 
momentum and that there is no tell- 
ing where or when it will stop. 

My opinion is that events will prove 
both views to have been extreme, that 
developments will follow a middle 
course. 

Let’s first take the argument that 
prices will shortly rebound because 
wages stay extremely high. 

Labor in not a few industrial sec- 
tions is already in such supply that 
there is competition for jobs. This 
condition is bound to become more 
pronounced as more and more plants 
cut down their operations. Two re- 
sults will follow. Despite any and all 
threatenings by fiery trade union lead- 
ers, wages will decline more or less 
when there are more men than jobs. 
Second,‘ the output of those not laid 
off will increase, since there is no tonic 
for inefficiency and underproduction 
like the weeding out of slackers. 

The easing tendency in wages will be 
stimulated by the downward move- 
ment in the cost of living, and the 


weight of opinion today certainly is 
that the cost of living is bound to con- 
tinue to fall at least for some little 
time and for some appreciable distance. 

The law of supply and demand will 
likewise operate to halt the rise in 
prices and to foster a reverse trend, 
for simultaneously with the slacken- 
ing in buying by the public will come 
a more plentiful supply of labor for 
those industries whose output has been 
kept down through scarcity of workers. 

Moreover, the stream of merchan- 
dise flowing into this country from 
other lands is swelling into a river, a 
veritable Amazon. The receipt of for- 
eign-made goods during the next 
twelve months is certain to eclipse any- 
thing ever before experienced, and, 
suffering keenly from the lash of 
profiteers, the American public are 
unlikely to permit Congress to raise 
high tariff barriers. The moderate im- 
provement which has taken place in 
the value of foreign currency should 
facilitate importation of American 
goods into Europe; but as Europe re- 
cuperates she will be able to produce 
a larger production of the things she 
needs and will, moreover, invade both 
the American and foreign markets 
more vigorously. 


LOANS CURTAILED 


Another influence operating to de- 
press prices is the widespread curtail- 


ment of loans by the banks, a curtail- - 


ment not only advocated and ordered 
by the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, but made absolutely nec- 
essary if reserves are to be maintained 
at the level prescribed by the law. 
Moreover, were such measures not 
taken now, there would be grave dan- 
ger of financial trouble in the fall, 
when agricultural demands probably 
of unprecedented magnitude’ will 
have to be met. 

Inventories, as a general rule, are 
abnormally high, and many corpor- 
ations even of high financial standing 
are experiencing the greatest difficulty 
in finding funds to swing their busi- 
ness. Independable transportation has 
rendered huge inventories necessary 
in many cases, but if the railroads give 
promise of furnishing more satisfac- 
tory service, then a large part of the 
excess materials now carried will be 
worked into finished products and 
moved into consumers’ hands. This 
will, of course, lighten the credit load, 
but it will also mean the placing of 
smaller orders for supplies tempor- 
arily, thus curtailing the demand for 
labor in many plants. 

Those of us who live in cities usually 
underrate the part played by agricul- 
ture in influencing, or governing, busi- 
ness conditions. The population of the 
United States is now so large that, 
given bounteous crops commanding 
reasonable prices, general domestic 
trade is little likely to go to the bow- 
wows. On the other hand, a general 
crop failure would be almost certain 
to bring on disaster. Much uncer- 
tainty prevails concerning the prob- 
able cutcome of this year’s harvests. 
Cotton’s condition is officially reported 
as the worst on record for this sea- 
son of the year. Some reports state 

(Continued on page 225) 


More Income 
Same Security 


Bonds of the type that have 
been purchased by banks and 
insurance companies for the 
primary reason that they are 
considered safe, sell to yield 
7% or better, as compared with 
5% or less a decade ago, 
Many of these bonds are as 
safe if not safer than ever 
before. 

We cantiot prophesy the trend 
of prices for the next few 
months, but we believe that in 
a few years investors will re- 
gret lack of decision at a time 
like this. 


Send for Investment Suggestio 
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A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
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A COMMODITY 
PRICE 
FORECASTER 


which has given a reliable forecast of 
wholesale price movements since the 
Armistice, is offered to business men by 


Harvard University 
Committee on 


Economic Research 

as a part of its statistical Service. 

This Service is based on new methods 
of analyzing and interpreting business 
statistics. It includes also reliable 
indices of the money and security mar- 
kets, and special studies of economic 
problems of timely interest and im- 
portance. Price $100 a year. For 
descriptive circular and sample pub- 
lications address 


Committee on 
Economic Research 


WADSWORTH HOUSE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, May 28th, 1920. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day <ecl 
a dividend of Two Dollars per share, payable 
July 1, 1920, to those stockholders of the 
company who are holders of full-share © 
tificates of stock, registered on the companys 
books at the close of business June 17, 192. 
Checks will be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Emphasis Now Being Laid On Constructive 
Factors—Sentiment Much Improved 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate 


T HE stock market has given fur- 

ther evidence of a strengthened 
position on the inside. In other words, 
the market appears to have turned the 
corner, and the inclination now is to 
belittle unfavorable happenings and 
magnify every favorable factor. When 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
reduced its common dividend to 5 per 
cent., and cut the preferred dividend 
from 8 to 7 per cent., the market had 
a temporary sinking spell, but there 
was a ready demand for stocks at re- 
cessions of one or two points. Two 
days later when an offering of $15,000,- 
000 ten-year 7 per cent. secured bonds 
of the Northwestern road were readily 
taken by invéstors, the incident was re- 
garded as such a favorable omen that 
little attention was paid to a 12 per 
cent. rate for call money. 

The Government crop report, al- 
though it showed a further decline in 
the condition of winter wheat, and in- 
dicated a crop some 200,000,000 bushels 
below last year’s, was immediately off- 
set in speculative minds by the more 
favorable weather reports of the day 
and private advices as to improvement 
in condition. 

The increase in discount rates by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to 
7 per cent. on commercial paper, 6 per 
cent. on Victory and Liberty bonds, 
5% per cent. on Treasury certificates, 
and 6 per cent. on bankers’ accept- 
ances, was taken by the speculative 
contingent to mean nothing more than 
a readjustment of central bank rates 
to the level prevailing in the money 
market. A similar view was taken of 
the announcement by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that current issues of 
Government paper will bear 534 and 6 
per cent. interest. 


FAVORABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


There have, of course, been favor- 
able developments. The announce- 
ment by Secretary Houston that “the 
completed fiscal year’s operations 
should show little, if any, deficit, the 
Government having about balanced its 
budget, current receipts against cur- 
rent disbursements, for the first full 
fiscal year after the fighting stopped,” 
may be construed very favorably be- 
cause the Government has long been 
the heaviest borrower from the 
banks. In its relation to the money 
market, it is also gratifying to note 
that the major part of the public bor- 
rowing of the railroads has been com- 
pieted. The carriers have disposed of 
over a quarter of a billion in bonds 
and notes since the first of the year, 
and these issues have been very read- 
ily sold. It is not at all unusual for the 
stock market to receive an upward 
impetus after such financing is out of 
the way. In addition to the capital 
raised from investors, the railroads 
have been allotted some $125,000,000 
for the purchase of equipment, which 
means more orders for the equipment 
concerng and a continued demand for 
steel. 

Speaking of steel, it may be noted 
that there has been no important can- 
cellation of orders in this industry. 
Plant tie-ups due to freight congestion 
have not cut into the business of the 
producers, although current output is 


Editor 


being largely added to stocks. Pig 
iron production, which is generally ac- 
cepted as the barometer of steel trade 
conditions, reached in May the highest 
figure touched since the summer of 
1918. The May output gained fully 5,- 
000 tons a day over that of April. Steel 
ingot production is increasing daily, 
and 500,000 tons have been added to 
the orders already on the books of the 
Steel Corporation. 

As the steel business goes, so goes 
general business. Pig iron production 
is often a true barometer of general 
business conditions. A wave of econ- 
omy has swept over the country, the 
forerunner of other waves no doubt; 
but at present the wave shows signs 
of recession. Price-cutting in mer- 
cantile lines has yet to reach the pri- 
mary markets, while in the meantime 
the public, through its frugality, is ac- 
cumulating funds which may go to 
swell the volume of trade later in the 
year. 


MARKET FACTORS 


Favorable factors to be anticipated 
are the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on higher freight 
rates, and further gold shipments from 
England, and possibly France. Public 
sentiment, perhaps for the first time, 
is back of the railroads in their plea 
for a living wage. If $20,000,000,000 of 
railroad securities, selling in the mar- 
ket for, say, $16,000,000,000, are to share 
in revenues sufficient to return 6 per 
cent. on a reproduction value of about 
$22,000,000,000, investors in transporta- 
tion securities may look forward to 
the future with assurance. For 6 per 
cent. on $22,000,000,000 is equal to 8% 
per cent. on $16,000,000,000. With the 
railroads earning 8% per cent. on the 
present market valuation of their se- 
curities, a large proportion of which 
ccnsists of bonds at fixed interest 
rates ranging from 3% to 7 per cent., 
there will be a substantial margin of 
earnings for railroad stocks. Perhaps 
the railroads may even yet be able to 
finance their needs through issues of 
new stock in competition with indus- 
trial concerns, rather than through the 
cestly methods of notes and high in- 
terest bearing bonds now in vogue. 

In the stock market things are work- 
ing out in the usual manner, various 
of the favorites of the spring specula- 
tion again coming in for attention. In 
this class there are still possibilites 
in such issues as Baldwin Locomotive, 
American Locomotive, Pressed Steel 
Car, Royal Dutch, Pan American Pe- 
troleum, Mexican Petroleum, Indus- 
trial Alcohol, and such steel stocks as 
Republic Iron & Steel, Bethlehem Steel 
“B,” and Steel common. - With the 
canning season approaching, new in- 
centive is being given to the specula- 
tion in the sugar shares, while more 
people are being converted to the be- 
lief that high sugar prices will endure 
for some time to come. Among the su- 
gars, the most attractive appear to be 
Cuban-American, American Beet Su- 
gar, and American Sugar Refining. 

Among the rails, Reading and South- 
ern Pacific are looked to for leader- 
ship, while such sto¢ks as Rock Island, 
St. Louis & San Francisco, Southern 
Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio, and Bal- 
timore & Ohio are very favorably re- 
garded. 
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WE RECOMMEND 


Eisemann Magneto 


Corporation 
Pref. & Com. Shares 


as attractive investments 


The Eisemann is one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of magnetos in 
the United States. 


Eisemann Magnetos are standard 
—— used by 167 manufacturers 
of Trucks, Tractors, Marine and Gas 
Engines, including 


GENERAL MOTORS NASH CO. 
AUTO CAR CO. WHITE Co. 
GARFORD CO. FEDERAL CO. 


Earnings 6 times Preferred 
Dividend and about $20 per 
share on Common 


Circular F-1 and Price 
on Application 


M°Clure, Jones & Reed 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 7668 











Bonds 
That Are Interesting 


Many of the new investment 
issues contain provisions 
which lift them out of the 
dull commonplace of old-fash- 
ioned bonds. 


Subscription, conversion and re- 
demption privileges are features, 
usually combined with special 
safeguards. Withal, on account 
of general credit conditions, they 
yield a remarkably high return— 
some of them as much as 8%. 


You should be interested in bonds 
now if you never were before. 
We invite you to consult us. Call, 
if you can. If not, write for Cur- 
rent Offerings 26-V. 


John Muir & (. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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4 Times Over 


9% Return 
on Investment 


Monthly 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








F the slowing down in business 

brings labor to its senses, it will be 
worth the price. The fact that they 
cannot go on doing exactly as they 
like, regardless of fairness to their em- 
ployers, is already being brought 
home to workers in quite a few plants. 
One large manufacturing concern in a 
rural district had been so harassed 
in finding and keeping a sufficient 
force that it was arranging to carry 
out an ambitious housing plan. The 
management have decided not to pro- 
ceed. Instead of having to search high 
and low for men, men are now coming 
to the works in search of employment. 
Already the workers are showing a 
more tractable spirit. They are will- 
ing to walk or ride the necessary dis- 
tance to their work and are not threat- 
ening that unless fine, new houses are 
built for them nearby they will quit. 
There has been so much loud bragging 
and browbeating by radical labor union 
leaders that a great many wageearners 
had come to think that they could do as 
they wished and enforce any demands 
they cared to make. Well, it is now 
beginning to be realized that there is 
a limit to what can be exacted from 
employers and that it is not the way 
of the world for anyone to be able to 
go on reaping more than he sows. 
Probably seventy-five per cent. of the 
world’s troubles would be eradicated 
if everybody cast off the false, arti- 
ficial notions bred by the abnormal 
conditions caused by the war and set- 
tled down to work with a will. 


ROPS take a lot of “killing.” In 

reading newspaper’ dispatches 
from the cotton and grain territories, 
don’t forget that. 


HEN someone shouts “Fire!” in 

a theatre those most likely to 
be trampled down are the frightened 
persons who start a wild stampede. 
Those who keep their heads and act 
rationally stand better chance of escap- 
ing injury. The cry of “Fire!” was 
recently raised in the business world 
and started a stampede in many quar- 
ters. Now, it cannot be doubted that 
the war-time frenzied boom has 
reached its zenith and that prices are 
moving downwards. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether it was wise to 
attempt to force goods on the market 
at greatly reduced prices and to can- 
cel orders for fresh supplies on the 
assumption that producers would also 
cut their prices drastically in a mad 
effort to get from under. It is worth 
noting that woolen, shoe, silk and cer- 
tain other manufacturers promptly 
curtailed operations, thus refusing to 
gamble to the limit in futures. If pro- 
duction be curtailed on all sides, then 
some merchants may find that they 
overplayed the cancellation game. 
Goods cannot be produced for some 
little timé at any tremendously lower 
cost than formerly because it takes 
time for raw materials, labor, taxes and 
other expenses to fall drastically. 
True, there is room for the elimination 
of flagrant profiteering in many direc- 
tions, both in producing and retailing 
fields, and it is entirely probable that 
unreasonable profits will be eliminated 
for good. The return journey from 
the mountain-tops of inflation to bed- 
rock promises, however, to be made 


slowly and orderly. The advice Promi. 
nently printed on New York theatre 
programs is: “In case of fire, walk to 
the nearest exit. Don’t run.” This 
advice might be worth heeding by the 
business community at this moment 


Ca and the United States ay 
good friends and neighbors. By 
because of the adverse exchange situ. 
ation, a dollar of banking credit jp 
Canada may be purchased for about 
90 cents in New York funds. This 
situation has come about because Cap. 
adians have been buying of ys much 
more than we have been importing 
from them. It is due to what is ey. 
phemistically known as a “favorable” 
trade balance on our side. But such 
a situation is not at all favorable to 
American merchants with goods to sell 
in Canada. Why should the buyer in 
the Dominion continue to pay a pre- 
mium for American dollars with which 
to buy goods in the United States, 
when pounds and francs may be ob- 
tained at a discount? The answer js 
that Canadians, being good friends and 
neighbors, have developed a liking for 
various goods and products from the 


‘United States. They are especially 


partial to American automobiles. Many 
American exporters are now consider- 
ing it good business to sell their mer- 
chandise for Canadian dollars, taking 
upon themselves the burden of ex- 
change. Then they seek protection 
through the purchase of “futures” in 
the exchange market, or invest their 
funds in Canadian war bonds or short- 
time securities, with the intention of 
making the transfer to this side of the 
border later in the year when the pre- 
mium is expected to decline well below 


_ the present rate of approximately 12 


per cent. Canadian exports have in 
recent years aggregated about $1,200- 
000,000 annually, of which we take 
about $600,000.000. Wheat is an impor- 
tant item, and wheat shipments usually 
begin in December. Those who follow 
the Canadian exchange situation look 
for a recession in the premium to at 
least 7 per cent. in the winter months, 
while they feel that a drop to even 5 
or 3 per cent. is possible. Many shrewd 
capitalists have been taking advan- 
tage of the present situation by trans- 
ferring idle funds temporarily to 
Canada. A thousand-dollar deposit in 
a Canadian bank may now be bought 
for less than $900 in New York. The 
money in bank in Canada will draw 
3%4 per cent. Then, if the rate comes 
down to 7 per cent. next winter, there 
will be a profit of 5 per cent. when the 
funds are returned to New York, while, 
if the premium is lowered to 3 per 
cent., 9 per cent. net will have been 
made on the transaction in interna- 
tional banking. 





America’s economic future is insep- 
arably bound up with its export trade. 
The war has left us with many indus- 
tries, the products of which must find 
an outlet in foreign markets if the in- 
dustries are not to perish. I am re- 
turning with a better conception of 
the problems confronting us, and while 
I realize the difficulties ahead of us, | 
am optimistic in the belief that we 
shall be able to overcome them—W. 
Averill Harriman, back from Europe. 
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Clearing-House of Ideas from 
Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 


or house organs, are now being issued all over the country. 


“Forbes” 


acts as @ clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 
promulgated in these publications. Suitable contributions are solicited. 


Production Committee 


T= employees of the W. R. Murray 
Company, Detroit, realizing the 
importance of increasing their output 
in these troublesome times, recently 
formed among themselves a “Produc- 
tion Committee.” This extract from 
a message to workers printed in “The 
Murray Punch” shows how this com- 
mittee is getting results: 
When the Production Committee 


was first organized, the first thing we 
insisted upon was co-operation. We 
started out by practicing this principle 
among ourselves and we gradually 
saw it extended to the different fore- 
men with whom we constantly come 
in close contact, and we want to see 
this same spirit of co-operation ex- 
tended to the foreman by the man who 
works on the bench or at a punch 
press. 


The next thing we felt a great need 
of was “better organization.” On this 
proposition also, we began at home, 
and starting with the Production Com- 
mittee and extending on to the var- 
ious things we have tackled, we have 
kept foremost in our minds the idea 
of organization. We want to give each 
man on the payroll certain duties to 
perform for which he will be held re- 
sponsible, and we intend to train def- 
initely the lines of authority through- 
out the entire plant. If everyone does 
his own work, and does it well, we 
can have a perfect organization, and 
with a perfect organization and perfect 
co-operation, increased production and 
better wages necessarily result. Our 
organization is by no means perfect 
yet. There are still many of us who 
are trying to do too much and a few 
of us who are trying to do as little 
as possible and get by with it. To 
those in the last-named class, we can 
only express our pity and regret. Their 
place will soon be filled with some- 
one of a more progressive type. It is 
easy to pick out a fellow of this type, 
as he stands out among his fellows like 
a black sheep in a flock. 

To those of you who are trying to 
do right, we can safely say that we 
can show you how to succeed. The 
happy medium between the two is 
what we are striving for in every case. 
We want every man to have enough 
to do to keep him busy every minute, 
but at the same time to do whatever 
he does as well as it possibly can be 
done, 

Whenever a thing is half done, some- 
one else must finish it. If a fender 
leaves your hands with something 
wrong, it never reaches the finished 
automobile until someone else has 
gone over your work and corrected it. 
It is exactly the same with every job, 
no matter if you work in the office, on 
a punch press, at a bench or a time- 
keeper’s desk. 


“White Collar’ 
Propaganda 


ALSE ideals inculcated from child- 

hood on have much to do with 
industrial unrest. What we want to re- 
establish in the consciousness of all 
is a proper conception of the old ideal, 
the dignity of labor. In “The Helix,” 
published by the Greenfield Tap and 
Die Co., Ralph Barstow contributes a 
notable article on this subject. He 
says: 

Labor shortage will become increas- 
ingly acute in 1920, say the authorities. 
Yes, and in 1921, 1922, and so on up the 
line until we discover something that 
we are neglecting. 

All kinds of reasons to diminish the 
labor supply are given, such as de- 
crease in immigation, the exodus from 
the United States, decreased hours of 
labor, etc.; but it doesn’t seem to have 
been mentioned by anyone so far that 
there is a still more acute reason for 
labor shortage to be found in the mad- 
ness of employers. 

Look over the want ads in the dif- 
ferent mediums and you will find the 
word “experience” appearing in al- 
most every one. 

Isn’t it about time that we realize 
that we can’t take out of a nation the 
things that we don’t put into it? 

Why should we look so aggrievedly 
at the scanty number of replies to our 
want ads when we insist on expe- 
rienced people and make no provision 
within the confines of our factories to 
take young folks and train them? 

Look at it in another way—the “white 
collar jobs.” Every mother wants her 
Johnny to be a nice little white collar 
dude in an $18 job in an office. Why? 

Because a definite, systematic at- 
tempt has been going on in the United 
States for ten years to popularize the 
“white collar” job, to emphasize it. 

Two things need to be done: first, to 
begin to train young men and even 
young women in the rudiments of our 
industries; to set aside a certain por- 
tion of our time and the time of our 
other employees for this instruction; 
and secondly, to show that the paths 
of glory lead from the factory as well 
as from the office. Let’s have some 
institutes and other organizations that 
will make little Johnny into a bang- 
up tool maker or a first-class lathe 
hand or a 100 per cent. punch press 
operator or a herculean coal miner. 
Let’s get before the nineteen-year-olds 
of this country the fact that there is 
profit, satisfaction, honor and esteem 
in doing jobs that get one’s hands 
dirty; that leave one comfortably tired 
physically at night. 

As long as a coal miner classes so- 
cially as a “dirty wop”; a furnace man 
as a _brown-toothed, scrap-chewing 
“mick”; and a tool maker as a “dirty 
mechanic,” what can you expect? That 
people will flock to such positions? 

There is no need to derogate the 
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white collar job in order to boost phy- 
sical labor. One is just as necessary 
as the other. But the business man of 
this country is stupider than his ordi- 
nary life suggests if he thinks that 
years of blackening, patronizing and 
degrading are going to attract ambi- 
tious men, men of ideals, men of energy 
and ambition. 

If someone will rise up in the meet- 
ing and give the coal miner a concep- 
tion of his job as being something else 
than hard, dirty exertion before a mul- 
titude of scoffers; if somebody can 
show that coal miner that there is a 
moral dignity amounting pretty darn 
near to respect for his work, there 
will be more coal miners and they 
won’t be so eager to take toll for the 


. unspoken handicap under which they 


labor. 

And finally, if we will begin to intro- 
duce our young men to physical labor 
with something of the glory that we 
present football and baseball we might 
find material to train that would over- 
come the acute labor shortage. 


What Is Wrong? 


HE following, written by an em- 

ployee of the Proctor & Gamble 
Company and published in the com- 
pany’s magazine, “Moonbeams,” is very 
much to the point: 

Do you know the young fellow who 
works for $25 a week and who is wear- 
ing a new winter suit that cost $85? 

Do you know the wage earner who 
loafs because he is afraid if he does 
too much he will work himself out of 
a job? 

Do you know the fellow who lets a 
fresh clerk sneer him into buying a 
$15 hat, for fear he’ll seem cheap, when 
he can get a satisfactory one for $7? 

Do you know the investor who has 
traded his Liberty Bonds for a prom- 
ise of a hundred per cent. profit in a 
stock company backed by a dishonest 
promoter? 

Do you know the shopper who says: 
“Wrap it up,” instead of “How much?” 

Do you know the person who lets 
the desire of the moment destroy the 
results of days and weeks of thrift and 
saving? 

Do you know the man who thinks it 
is not necessary to save? 

Do you know the man who says that 
the Government Saving Securities, Lib- 
erty Bonds, War Savings Stamps and 
Treasury Certificates are too slow or 
too small or too old-fashioned for his 
investment? 





If you do, you know pretty well what 
is the matter in this country to-day. 





The present so-called labor strikes, 
involving riot and injury to property 
and person, are instigated as a part of 
the campaign to disturb and demoral- 
ize the social and economic conditions 
of the country. Those who now seek 
to establish classes and secure dis- 
criminating favors are not prominent 
because of wealth; they are composed 
of a comparatively small minority of 
the population who have adopted the 
word “labor,” which signifies honor- 
able activity, with the concealed de- 
sign of forming a “class” which they 
hope will finally attract a majority of 
the people, and thus enable them to 
obtain one legislative act after another 
until the Constitution shall be under- 
mined and the whole structure de- 
stroyed. These men have already se- 
cured certain legislation which is 
fully discriminating. Some of them 
know what the final consequences of 
their designs must be—that all would 
be lost in the ruins—but immediate 
personal gain is to them sufficient jus- 
tification —E. H. Gary. 
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HE Chicago & Northwestern was 

able between 1915 and 1917 to re- 
fund about $18,500,000 7 per cent. bonds 
into securities paying 4 and 5 per cent. 
Only about two years ago the road was 
able to sell $10,500,000 general mort- 
gage 5 per cent. bonds. In 1902 the 
high record for Northwestern common 
was 271. In 1906, when the last issue 
of common stock was made at par, 
there were valuable “rights” for share- 
holders for the, low price that year 
was 192, while the high was 240. What 
has fourteen years of pernicious com- 
mission regulation of income without 
commission regulation of outgo accom- 
plished? As this is being written, 
Northwestern common is selling around 
70, the dividend having been reduced 
from 7 to 5 per cent., while the pre- 
ferred rate has been brought down 
from 8 to 7 per cent. And the road 
is offering $15,000,000 7 per cent. ten- 
year secured gold bonds at par. But 
Chicago & Northwestern stockholders 
have not suffered alone. Commission 
regulation has come home to roost. 
In the past two years it has cost the 
Government nearly $22,000,000 to oper- 
ate the C. & N. W. under the rates im- 
posed by its I. C. C. 


* * * 


| tree} week brings the decision of 
the I. C. C. as to increased freight 
rates nearer. If the roads are granted 
what they have asked for, it will be a 
gieat boon for the country in general 
and for investors in railroad secur- 
ities in particular. Investors seem to 
be confident that the right action will 
be taken, for they have subscribed to 
fully a quarter of a billion of railroad 
bonds and notes since the first of the 
year. Practically all of such financing 
is now out of the way, which is a very 
favorable factor from the stock mar- 
ket point of view. 
* * * 


HESAPEAKE & OHIO earned only 

about 60 per cent. of its guarantee 
in 1919, but the Government rental was 
sufficient to cover the 4 per cent. divi- 
dent more than two and one-half times 
over. Now, when good earnings are 
essential for the payment of dividends, 
C. & O. is giving a good account of 
itself. During the first three months 
of this year net income amounted to 
$2,897,000, against $1,317,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1919. Based 
on the assumption that this rate will 
be maintained for the remainder of 
the year, it is estimated that the road’s 
net income for 1920 will amount to 
about $15,250,000, as compared with the 
guarantee of $13,226,000 under Govern- 
ment operation. For the first quarter 
of 1920, therefore, earnings are at the 
rate of more than 10 per cent. on the 
stock. Chesapeake & Ohio is one of 
the most attractive of the low-priced, 
dividend paying rails, and the 5 per 
cent. convertible bonds, selling at a 
price to yield more than 6% per cent., 
commend themselves to the shrewd in- 
vestor who buys for a possible future 
profit as well as for income. These 
bonds—now around 74 to 75—sold 
above 91 last year. 

* * * 


RB ALTIMORE & OHIO is fortunately 
situated in three ways: The freight 
rate increase will mean more to it than 
to the average road, because about 75 
per cent. of its revenues is’ derived 
from freight, as comparéd with about 
68 per cent. for the general run; 
heavy purchases of all or part-steel 
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equipment in recent years relieves it 
of the necessity of buying lavishly at 
present high prices; it lost more 
through Government routing of freight 
than almost any other road in the 
country and, therefore, has more to 
gain through the return to old condi- 
tions. 


* ok * 
UGAR stocks will not down as 
speculative favorites, despite 


threats of Government regulation of 
prices and consumption, and despite 
the avowed abstinence of a national or- 
ganization of jam makers. The facts 
of the situation from the side of pro- 
duction appear to be that the only 
peint of increase has been in Cuba, 
while French sugar beet fields have 
been almost hopelessly devastated, and 
the return to productive activities in 
Germany and Belgium, while seeming- 
ly important, has been wholly insuf- 
ficient to meet increasing needs. 
Those familiar with the situation op- 
timistically look for high sugar prices 
to last for years. But crops of sugar 
beets and sugar cane vary both in 
quantity and quality, like other crops. 
Cuban producers have been suffering 
from drought, and some Cuban com- 
panies, it is admitted, have been suf- 
fering from over-selling of their ex- 
pected production at prices much 
lower than those now prevailing. Per- 
haps the most fortunately situated of 
the concerns whose stocks are listed 
on the Exchange is the Cuban-Amer- 
ican Sugar Co. The common stock, 
split ten for one early this year, has 
recently been selling around 55 to 60. 
It pays $7 annually in dividends, and 
current earnings are estimated at from 
$10 to $20 a share. 


* * * 


OUTHERN RAILWAY is rapidly 

recovering from its earnings de- 
pression of last year. For the first 
four months of 1920 net income was 
$6,265,823, against $1,460,369 in 1919. It 
is estimated that if this rate of in- 
crease is continued there will be a 
balance of about $8 a share for the 
common stock in 1920. 


* * * 


OYAL DUTCH has stood out all 

through recent declining markets 
as the one stock which wouldn’t go 
down. Late in March when the market 
first sold off on signs of credit strin- 
gency, Royal Dutch got down to 100. 
Steel common got down close to par at 
the same time. In the heavy liquida- 
tion which began the last week of 
April and ran through most of the 
month of May, the lowest price that 
was seen for Royal Dutch was 106%, 
while Steel common touched a new low 
at 8954. In other words, Royal Dutch 
actually gained over six points while 
Steel common was losing ten points, 
and the market in general was sinking 
to lower levels. This striking evidence 
of more than the ordinary powers: of 
resistance has attracted considerable 
attention to the stock. Royal Dutch is 
an oil property with world-wide rami- 
fications. Its earnings have grown 
enormously in the past five or six 
years, and distributions of new stock 
and cash dividends to stockholders 
have been very liberal. In 1919, holders 
of American shares received approxi- 
mately $25 in dividends and “rights.” 
It is estimated that this year share- 
holders of Royal Dutch in this country 
will receive dividends and “rights” 


worth approximately $35 a share. 
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technicalities be hanged—what 
does a “mag” do? 


it makes white hot “juice” all-day-every-day, high 
or low speed, up or down hill, Winter or Summer. 


that’s what Eisemann “mags” do—the simplest, the 
most economical, the one absolutely dependable form 
of ignition for passenger cars, trucks, tractors, motor 


boats, stationary engines. 


ignition is the heart of the engine; you want ignition 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





you want, when you 
want it—and every time! 


© 1920 T. E. M. C. 
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Profitable Opportunities 
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Many investors and bankers are now taking advantage 
of the opportunity to realize substantial profits 
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Two Books of Real Merit 


The Real Estate Educator 


F. M. Payne (New Edition, 1920). A repository of use- 
ful information for ready reference, especially designed 
for Real Estate Investors, Operators, Builders, Contract- 
ors, Agents and Business Men. What You NEED to 
know, what you OUGHT to know. The New Edition 
contains The Federal Farm Loan System, How to Ap- 
praise Property, How to Advertise Real Estate, The 
Torrens System of Registration, Available U. S. Lands 
for Homesteads, The A B C’s of Realty and other useful 
information. 208 pages cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


The Vest Pocket Lawyer 


This elegant work just published contains the kind of information most 
people want. You can know the law—what to do—what to avoid. It is 
a daily guide—a manual of reference for the business man—the law student 
—the justice of the peace—the notary public—the farmer—the clergyman— 
the merchant—the banker--the doctor. 360 pages on bible paper. Cloth 
$1.50. Leather, gilt $2.00 postpaid. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Some Lines Which Appear to Be “Comers” 
Among the Transportation Systems 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HERE is no way of estimating how 
much money is lost on gilt-edged 
investment bonds and stocks. A man 
who for a quarter of a century has 
been an active and very successful 
operator in Wall Street once told the 
writer that he had lost more money on 
investments which he had “put away 
in his box and forgotten” than he had 
ever lost in margin trading. He kept 


increasing earnings, may be Moving 
toward a period of reaction. Ten years 
of good business may be followed py 
five years of bad, without breaking 
any of the laws of industrial progress 
On the other hand, the investor who 
seeks out the “coming” investments js 
taking the correct course. It woul 
be unwise for him to put all his funds 
in issues which are just working oy 








RAILROAD STOCKS WITH GOOD EARNINGS 
PROSPECTS 








Estimated 

Per Ct. Estimated Earnings 
Divi- Price Earnings Under 

dend About 1919 6% Clause 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe com..... 6 80 11.12 12.21 
Chesapeake 2 OMse. «icc dasieccascase.« 4 52 9.36 12.98 
Cleveland, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis, pfd... 5 64 123.61 67.34 
Cleveland, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis, com. 0 52 25.01 13.25 
Colorado & Southern Ist pfd.......... 4 48 39.16 24.35 
Pere Marquette prior pfd.............. 5 61 43.45 11.40 
St. Louis-San Francisco pfd.......... 0 34 22.45 45.57 
Southern Railway pfd............00- 5 56 9.55 18.10 
Southern, Rasiway com............0060% 0 23 2.27 6.55 
ROR Waihi Fie, eviecan oes chee 19 113 17.39 13.34 
Western Pac 080 os... iiccccas scenge ‘4 60 8.75 4.73 

tabs on his margined stocks, he knew of the speculative class. But with 


what the.companies were doing and 
earning, and he was conversant with 
the outlook. ‘He chose his investments 
for their reputation, and quite often 
they were living on reputation more 
than anything else. 

It is wrong for the investor to allow 
himself to be lulled into the belief that 
because such-and-such a_ stock has 
been paying dividends for 20 years 
or more and has had an undisputed 
investment rank, it may be bought, 
put away and forgotten. Look what 
happened just the other day to “sleep- 
ing investors” in Chicago & North- 
western stocks. Dividends on both the 
common and preferred issues were re- 
duced and the stocks broke ten points 
in one day, although they were selling 
at record low levels before the dis- 
tributions were cut. Years ago Chi- 
cago & Northwestern common was one 
of the elite. It sold as high as 271 in 
1902. It has declined $200 a share 
since. It was at the height of its in- 
vestment favor in 1902, yet the in- 
vestor who bought it then has had 
much to worry about ever since. 

Not so long ago New York Central 
at par was an investment fetish. To- 
day it is selling below 70. A big list 
of stocks and bonds might be printed 
to show the fallacy of accepting the 
popular judgment as to investments 
when it becomes unanimous. After all, 
with investments, as with speculative 
issues, the time to buy is when no- 
body wants them, when their worth is 
not generally appreciated; and the 
time to sell is when everybody knows 
what they are worth and wants to buy 
them. 

It has been pointed out several times 
in the past in these articles that by 
the time an investment is thoroughly 
“seasoned” it may also be suffering 
from dry rot in its management, or the 
affairs of the company it represents, 
after a long period of progress and 


plenty of Government Liberty and Vic- 
tory issues to choose from, it should 
not be difficult for him to find safe 
lodgment for half his funds, leaving 
the other half free for constructive 
purchases with the idea of adding to 
his capital through appreciation in the 
quoted value of his holdings. 

Then he should study the securities 
of various corporations which have 
been showing steady improvement in 
recent years and endeavor to form 
some judgment as to their outlook in 
the near or distant future. Those who 
made such studies of Corn Products, 
American Linseed, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical, New York Dock, U.S. Realty 
& Improvement, and a number of 
others in recent years have been well 
repaid for their trouble. Such oppor- 
tunities—investments in the making— 
are always present in the securities 
markets. 

Just now it is interesting to look 
over the railroad list, disregarding 
past judgments as to values. The rail- 
roads are soon to get freight rate in- 
creases as provided by the Transpor- 
fation Act which will enable them to 
earn about 6 per cent. on invested cap- 
ital. It has recently been estimated 
that Government valuation of the rail- 
roads will show the total worth of the 
properties to be more than $2,000,000, 
000 in excess of capitalization, more 
than $6,000,000,000 in excess of present 
aggregate market values of their 
stocks and bonds, and greatly in ex- 
cess of so-called “book values.” This 
estimate is based on the completed 
field reports of the Government engi- 
neering experts for 51,853 miles of 
road in all parts of the country, cover- 
ing nearly one-sixth of the total in- 
vestment in American railroads. It 
appears that the aggregate railroad 
pioperty investment of nearly $21,000, 
000,000 claimed by railroads is going 
to be more than sustained on the 1914 
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reproduction costs, while the applica- 
tion of 1920 prices to inventories would 
add billions more. This can only mean 
that the railroads are assured of 
freight rates and earnings which will 
enable them to compete with indus- 
trial corporations for new capital, if 
the I. C. C: stands up to the popular 
conception of its new-found enlight- 
enment. 

Recent events have proved, in fact, 
the course of the market for the past 
two years has shown, that it is not safe 
to buy railroad stocks on the strength 
of what the companies have been re- 
ceiving from the Government as com- 
pensation. In the long run, earnings, 
present and prospective, decide quoted 
values. Completed returns are not yet 
issued for all the railroads for 1919. 
Preliminary figures disclose some 
rather startling changes. Back in 1918 
a goodly number of the old-line, stand- 
ard rails were included in the list of 
the “creditor” roads: that is, the roads 
which earned more than their Govern- 
ment guarantee. In 1919 Union Pacific 
was the only one of the standard 
roads to maintain its place. With the 
exception of some subsidiaries of the 
New York Central System, the follow- 
ing railroads were the only ones of 
any size which earned more than the 
Government guarantee in 1919: 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. 

Colorado & Southern. 

Pere Marquette. 

St. Louis-San Francisco. 

Union Pacific. 

Western Pacific. 

Those which were in the list in 1918 
and dropped out in 1919 were: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Atlantic Coast Line. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

Louisville & Nashville. 

Southern Pacific. 

Southern Railway. 

Atchison fell only about $550,000 
short of earning its Government guar- 
antee in 1919, however. After showing 
more than $3,800,000 above its guaran- 
tee in 1918, Chesapeake & Ohio went 
more than $5,700,000 under its rental in 
1919. Among the other roads, Atlantic 
Coast Line earned $3,000,000 less than 
its guarantee; Lackawanna, $3,800,000; 
Louisville, $6,500,000; Southern Pacific, 
$6,200,000, and Southern Railway, $8,- 
000,000. 

In the accompanying table are listed 
stocks of the roads which were “cred- 
itor” lines in 1919. Indicated earnings 
for 1919, and estimates of probable 
earnings, in the event that freight rate 
advances in line with the provisions of 
the Transportation Act are granted, 
are given. Although they were not 
“creditor” lines, Atchison, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and Southern Railway are in- 
cluded because 
those familiar with the railroad situa- 
tion the stocks of these roads are es- 
pecially attractive. Some of the stocks 
i: the table are dividend payers, some 
are not, but all are attractive from the 
point of view of the speculative in- 
vestor who, looking ahead with confi- 
dence, is willing to risk something on 
the roads which are forging ahead. 

In making speculative investment 
commitments it is always wise to 
spread the capital involved over a large 
number of selected issues for the sake 
of minimizing the risk. Over a period 
of five years, say, all of the stocks in 
the list may not “make good,” but if 
the investor holds equal amounts of 
each he may feel assured that those 
which demonstrate their greater worth 
will more than make up for the ones 
which do not come up to expectations. 


in the judgment of © 


FORBES 


The Man Who Made The Saturday Evening Post 


There are manufacturers, too, who 
are in lines that do not ordinarily ad- 
vertise, They read ads. because they 
find them interesting. Not infrequently 
what they see suggests advertising 
possibilities for their products. 

Practically all wholesalers of con- 
siderable size read the ads. 

So, too, with nearly all retailers who 
do anything more than carry a card in 
a local newspaper. They read for the 
suggestions they may get to promote 
their selling. When you have these 
three, the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler and the retailer, you have Busi- 
ness America. Each of the three Cur- 
tis publications dominates its field. The 
man who reads any national publication 
for advertising ideas is likely to read 
the Curtis issues. 

The Ladies Home Journal commands 
attention because in that publication 
the largest amount of money spent in 
the woman’s field in advertising finds 
expression. 

The Curtis people say magazine cir- 
culation has three dimensions: 

1. Length; or, to put it another way, 
quantity. 

2. Breadth or quality, which means 
plane or service. 

And these get substance with 

3. The attention that advertising 
receives. 

They believe one of the eletnents of 
power in the Curtis publications is 
in 3. 

They believe the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers read the ad- 
vertisements with intense interest and 
would go out of their way to buy the 
publications if they had nothing in 
them but the ads. Possibly, if not 
probably, that is true, for they spend 
money for publications devoted solely 
to advertising. 

One branch of the Curtis advertising 
department that is unique is the Div- 
ision of Commercial Research, of which 
Charles Coolidge Parlin is manager. 
This division has developed from a 
force of one man and a stenographer 
to.an organization of 30 persons. Two 
men spend all their time in field work, 
while the rest of the organization 
handles the material sent in, do library 
research work, and assist in the 
preparation of reports. The Research 
Division studies industrial conditions 
for the advertising department. 

The thoroughness with which Mr. 
Parlin and his associates go into things 
may be imagined when it is said they 
devoted 6 months to study of the ag- 
ricultural implement subject and one 
year to that of department stores. On 
the department store study Mr. Parlin 
visited 100 cities and carried his in- 
vestigation into every department store 
in each of those 100 cities. His find- 
ings on this subject make up 4 big 
volumes. 

One difficulty with the U. S. Census 
is that it does not cover merchandising 
lines. It has no figures on jobbing or 
retailing, so Mr. Parlin has to make 
his own census before getting his fig- 
ures. The department store inquiry 
entailed an immense tabulation of fig- 
ures, but they expressed the things 
that are vital if one wants the facts in 
that great field of trade. 

Mr. Parlin goes after the facts that 
are of commercial significance and is 
tireless in his search for the absolute 
and practical truth, the things that 
must be of help to someone in his com- 
mercial operations. He operates on 
the basis that, while a German profes- 
sor might write a book which would 
be put on the shelf and some future 
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generation would discover he had ex- 
pressed a truth, the Commercial Re- 
search Division must prepare its ma- 
terial so that it will prove a useful fac- 
tor in present-day commercial life. 
Every piece of work done by him is 
carried out with a thoroughness that 
will justify men in basing business 
judgment on its results. Since adver- 
tising lies only ‘in the future, the Com- 
mercial Researth Division studies the 
past and present only to judge the fu- 
ture. It aims to study the fundamental 








WHAT HAS ALREADY 
BEEN TOLD 


In the five preceding chapters, Mr. Spil- 
lane described how young Cyrus Curtis 
succeeded after innumerable defeats, dis- 
appointments and failures in gaining a 
foothold. Starting with a capital of three 
cents as a newsboy in his home town at 
the early age of 12—he was born in Port- 
land, Me., in 1850—he early displayed the 
stuff of which he was made. At 13 he 
branched out as a publisher, but was wiped 
out by a fire which swept Portland. He 
moved to Boston, started another publi- 
cation, but had to give up. Young Curtis 
next set out for Philadelphia. After an 
uphill fight he started the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Mr. Curtis’s first great success. 
He next bought for $1,000 The Saturday 
Evening Post, then a mere shell. After 
four years of hard work, during which he 
spent $1,250,000, it finally turned the cor- 
ner. Mr. Curtis next became interested 
in The Country Gentleman, and tts 
growth was rapid. In 1913 Mr. Curtis 
took over the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and soon thereafter started the Evening 
Ledger. The building in :which the Curtis 
publications are housed is one of the show 
places of Philadelphia, and is visited by 
thousands annually. A unique feature of 
the organization is a country club, located 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia, where the 
employees enjoy many benefits at small 
cost. 








tendencies that are enduring factors in 
commercial life. 

Mr. Parlin and his force spent nearly 
a year in a study of the farm market. 

hey traveled the country broadly, 
gathering data from small town mer- 
chants, rural postmasters, country 
agents and manufacturers dealing with 
the farm trade. On that Mr. Parlin 
prepared a volume on Farm Market 
Potentialities and Methods of Reach- 
ing It. Out. of it came the conviction 
that the basic fact in American indus- 
trial prosperity was the conditon of the 
farm. Statistics show that one-third 
of the population lives on the farm and 
one-half is quite directly dependent up- 
on the prosperity of the farm districts. 
Also that the value applied to farming 
exceeds the capitalization of all the 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States plus all American railroads, plus 
all mines and quarries. 

So when on Jan. 1, 1919, the indus- 
trial forecast based on available indus- 
trial data foreshadowed declining values 
and shrinking business, the prosperity 
of the farm as shown by his study em- 
boldened him to optimism in his report. 
And results proved him right. 

The work of the Research Division 
is wide in scope. Five years ago it 
studied the automobile industry to dis- 
cover how it was headed. Its depart- 
ment store investigation has been men- 
tioned. Its findings in that field were 
most interesting. It studied foods, ag- 
ricultural implements, the electrical in- 
dustry, tractors, coal tar dyes, teams 
and fertilizers and a number of minor 
industries. 
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It also made a study of the industrial 
effect of Prohibition. 

It has also what is called “minute 
men” work. This is of the “hurry up” 
kind, where special information is de- 
sired by some advertiser. 

Its reports are typed and copies put 
in all branch offices. 

It gets an average of thirty inquiries 
a week from manufacturers and ad- 
vertising agents on merchandizing 
problems. It is asked every question 
under the sun. 

It not only gets out the reports, but 
it holds conferences upon the com- 
pletion of its studies, and meets the 
executive organization of an advertiser 
and presents in oral form the findings 
of the investigators. Sometimes it is 
called into consultation by advertisers 
or agents. Sometimes Mr. Parlin ad- 
cresses sales organizations of adver- 
tisers to visualize to them the market 
opportunity and the advertising power 
the manufacturer furnishes. 

All this does not seem to deal with 
the hope of Cyrus H. K. Curtis direct- 
ly; and yet it does deal closely with 
it. Everything that is of the Curtis 
Publishing Co. expresses the breadth, 
the vision and the common sense of 
the man. 

He charted the course and led the 
way to advertising as it is in America 
today. In this country it is a century 
in advance of Europe and ages ahead 
of the rest of the world. 

If he were to be gauged only by 
what he had done in revolutionizing 
advertising he would rank high. 

But the Amercan people think of him 
mostly from the other end of the pub- 
lishing industry. 

The future may judge his work as an 
advertising genius and its effect on the 
broadening of American industry as of 
greater and more enduring impor- 
tance. Never have two qualities of 
editorship, or rather publisher and 
advertising director been so highly de- 
veloped in the one person. 

(To Be Continued) 





_My conviction is that world condi- 
tions are tending to improve, and with 
that we will see a return toward nor- 
mal. There has been no little inflation 
in the world, and some at home. We 
certainly cannot expect a recession of 
prices unless we have an improvement 
in production and distribution here 
and abroad; and unless we prevent 
credit expansion and bring about a 
gradual deflation of credit. Deflation 
depends not only on the control of 
expenditures by individuals, but also 
by the Federal, State, municipal and 
country governments. 

There are some signs already that 
individuals especially are beginning to 
control expenditures, although experts 
tell me that the expenditures this year 
on what the Treasury reckons as lux- 
uries would exceed twenty billions of 
dollars—Davis S. Houston, Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

* ¢ 2 

Any attempt to enforce compulsory 
labor by making strikes unlawful must 
be resisted at all costs. I have no fear 
as to what the results will be. As long 
as I have life and my mind is not im- 
paired I shall stand for the right of 
the men and women toilers of the 
world to be free, untrammeled and un- 
owned by any force. The one who 
fails to understand that there is a law 
of compensation in all the life of the 
world fails to understand the develop- 
ment of human life and progress.— 
Samuel Gompers. 
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part of the trimming! The ingenue 
was the niece of a very famous actor 
and she stoutly objected to being bull- 
dozed. When I tried to smooth mat- 
ters over I was vociferously reminded 
that I hadn’t been brought up in the 
show business and that I, therefore, 
knew nothing about the etiquette of 
the profession. I decided that night 
that I knew all I ever wanted to learn, 
that I was through. I handed over the 
night’s receipts, keeping only $2 with 
which to make a fresh start in life. 
“Then began a tramp of the streets 
looking. for something—anything— 
which would keep me from starving. 
I was down to thirty cents when, go- 
ing through Vine street, I saw a fel- 
low, who had a tiny store, demonstrat- 
ing what he called the ‘Stoddard punc- 
tureproof tire.’ I elbowed my way 
through the crowd, asked him if an 
agency could be got, and he told me 
that if I went to headquarters in Chi- 
cago he thought I could do business 
for the company. Mr. Feder, my old 
boss, lived in Cincinnati, and I touched 
him for $100. I persuaded the Stod- 
dard Tire Company to give me the 
agency for New York, and I promptly 
gave an order for $5,400 worth of 
tires, the price to be paid into a New 
York bank to secure release of the 
shipment to me.” 
- “But you had no money?” I asked. 
“No,” replied Mr. DeLisser with a 
smile, “but I knew there was more 
than one man going around New York 
worth $5,400, and I had absolute faith 
that I could book orders for the whole 
lot, from samples, before they arrived. 
I started in to find customers. I carried 
a tire and a pin. With the pin I proved 
that it was impossible to puncture the 
tire. This made a tremendous hit. I 
booked orders for the whole consign- 
ment at exactly double the price I paid. 
Having done this, I had little difficulty 
in finding a friend willing to let me 
have temporary use of $5,400. I sent 
a much larger order and began to make 
a little money, my financial friend 
sharing in the profits as a partner. 


INVADES GERMANY 


“The1 a funny thing happened. I 
read in the newspapers a report sent 
by Frank H. Mason, American Consul- 
General at Frankfort-on-Maine, stating 
that any tire manufacturer who could 
make a tire that would resist puncture 
from hobnails which were constantly 
dropping from the heavy shoes of Ger- 
man soldiers on the roadways, could 
clean up a fortune. I sailed for Ger- 
many, taking with me one hundred 
pairs of tires and $40. When I reached 
Frankfort at three o’clock one morn- 
ing I hadn’t enough money left to pay 
for breakfast, so I ordered it sent up 
to my room in the hotel—a little dif- 
ficulty-solver I learned while on the 
road. I made a bee-line for the Con- 
sul-General’s office, and an introduc- 
tion from him got me a very respectful 
hearing from a very prominent bicycle 
dealer. Within three hours after leav- 
ing my room, I was back with $750 in 
my pocket. 

“I agreed to give this dealer the 
whole of Germany as territory, and al- 
though the only German I knew at the 
start was enough to order wiener- 
schnitzel and sauer-kraut, he thought 
I wasn’t bad as a salesman; so we 
toured the country together, taking 
orders right and left. Then I covered 
France and crossed to England. 

“Before I finished my trip I had 
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booked business netting me a profit 
of $88,000. 

“The bicycle craze was then begin- 
ning to run wild in England. New 
companies were being promoted almost 
every day—faster than oil companies 
have lately been floated in Texas. My 
punctureless tire made a hit with some 
of the powerful interests in Birming- 
ham, but I couldn’t stay long enough 
to put through a big deal, as I had to 
hurry home and see that my orders 
were filled. The Stoddard Tire Com- 
pany didn’t make the tires, and the 
company making them for it couldn’t 
take care of the whang of business I 
brought back. As I was now the main- 
stay of the enterprise they elected me 
president. 


ENTERS ANOTHER FIELD 


“After loading up the manufactur- 
ing company with all it could handle, I 
made arrangements with the New 
Brunswick Tire Company of New Jer- 
sey, a part of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, to produce the puncture- 
less tires, revealing to them, of course, 
the secret process. My knowledge of 
the rubber industry was nil; I had been 
teo busy booking orders to spend any 
time on mechanical processes. No 
sooner had I got things moving rapid- 
ly than I received a cable to come to 
Birmingham at once as a young finan- 
cier I had met there, Ellis Parr, of the 
famous Parr’s Bank of London family, 
was anxious to make a deal with me. 

“The next boat out had me on board. 
On the return voyage I had $415,000— 
also a wife. In addition to selling 
out to them, I agreed not to re-enter 
the rubber business for five years. 

“But I didn’t let any grass grow un- 
der my feet while in England. I found 
that there was a Worcestershire Sauce 
much better known in England than 
the brand that dominated the Ameri- 
can field. I saw the head of the con- 
cern and obtained from him the sole 
agency for the United States, with a 
salary of $12,000, a percentage of the 
total sales and a percentage of the net 
profits. Incidentally, one of the first 
things I learned about sauce was that 
the most expensive part of it is the 
bottle it’s in. 

“A lively advertising and competitive 
campaign ensued. I made things so 
hot for my competitors that suit was 
started against me. Although Charles 
E.. Hughes was not then well known, 
I had heard about his ability and I en- 
gaged him as counsel, and we won the 
suit. Our sales multiplied enormously. 

“I should have explained, however, 
that I had invested all my money in 
United States Steel stock, which was 
then paying a dividend and classed as 
a strictly investment issue. When the 
shares began to go down, I scraped to- 
gether every dollar possible and loaded 
up. with more stock. I had paid $34 a 
share for my first big block, and the 
blamed things never stopped until they 
had gone to $8.25 a share. I was busted 
flat as a punctured tire. 

“I was doing some serious thinking, 
both about my own career and about 
the fundamentals of business sucess. 
I figured out that most of the great 
fortunes made by Americans had come 
from newer industries, by getting into 
some industry in its early stages and 
rising with it. By this time—1903—the 
automobile was beginning to make its 
appearance and, after a lot of hard 
thinking and analyzing, I concluded 
that this way lay millionairedom. for 
me. I knew nothing obout automobiles, 


but I had finally learned something 
about tires, and I resolved, as soon as 
my five-year ban expired, that I would 
jump right into the automobile tire 
game. With the consent of the com- 
pany, I sold out the sauce agency to 
our rival for $750,000, of which my 
share was $75,000. 

“I started making automobile tires 
but I ran full tilt against what appeared 
to be an insuperable barrier. A tire 
pool was dividing the total business of 
the country among its members, con- 
sisting of the eleven principal rubber 
companies in the country. The leading 
automobile companies then were Ford, 
Maxwell-Briscoe, National, Mitchell 
and Glide. Every tire company’s prices 
were exactly the same. 

“The concern I got to make my tires 
was, of course, like all the rest, a mem- 
ber of the pool, and it was allowed to 
do only three per cent. of the total 
business as against twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. for the principal com- 
panies. The first big contract I had a 
whack at was to be given out by Ben 
Briscoe. He wanted 8,000 tires. I 
landed the order. 

“However, I didn’t like being handi- 
capped by being alloted so small a 
share of the country’s tire trade, and 
I decided to find some way to branch 
out in a larger way. Henry Ford was 
extremely anxious to bring out a car at 
$500, with 2%4-inch tires. The pool for- 
bade the manufacture of anything 
smaller than 3-inch tires. I approached 
Ford, and he immediately launched a 
tirade against the tire pool. I asked 
him why he didn’t make his own tires. 
‘What do I know about tires?’ he re- 
plied. I let him know that I knew 
something about tires, and that if he 
and a few other automobile manufac- 
turers would get together, I would form 
a tire company to fight the pool. Ford 
was responsive. I hustled around and 
finally got together James Couzens, 
then associated with Ford and now 
Mayor of Detroit; Ben Briscoe of Max- 
well-Briscoe; William Lewis, president 
of the Mitchell Company; A. C. Newby 
of the National, and a representative 
of the Glide Company, now out of busi- 
ness. This was in November, 1905. 


AJAX COMPANY FORMED 


“They were all dying to burst the 
tire pool and were with me to the 
limit—with everything except cash. 
None of them had any to speak of, I 
discovered; That looked like fatal. 
However, I conceived and promptly 
outlined a plan to solve even this 
problem. I said to them: ‘Let each of 
you give me an order for $50,000 worth 
of tires and pay $5,000 cash with the 
order. This money will apply on the 
last shipment of your tires. And in 
addition I'll give you stock for this 
first cash payment.’ This was accept- 
able to them, and I proceeded to form 
the Ajax Rubber Company. 

“That was how Ford got his real 
start as a producer of cheap cars. They 
all paid me pool prices, and as there 
was a profit of no less than $60 on each 
set of tires, costing the manufacturers 
$98.80, I didn’t need any more money 
by the time I had completed their or- 
ders. I might add that it took Ford a 
year and a half to complete his first 
10,000 cars. 

“Yes,” Mr. DeLisser agreed smiling- 
ly, “the business thus founded fifteen 
years ago has grown quite a bit.” 

It has. The start was on the East 
Side of. New York City, in half a coffin 
factory. Outgrowing these facilities, 


A Romance of the Rubber Industry 


Mr. DeLisser consolidated the Ajay 
with the Grieb Rubber Company of 
Trenton, which had a rubber factory, 
Within eighteen months this plant algo 
became utterly inadequate and larger 
works were built, all out of profits, 
which were as high as 100 per cent, jn 
cash and 30 per cent. in stock in the 
very first year. The panic of 1907 ge. 
verely tested the stability of this as 
well as nearly every other enterprise, 
but the company emerged without an 
adverse balance. 

Last year, after paying hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in Federal taxes, 
there remained net profits of $2,265,000, 
on a volume of business reaching $25, 
000,000. The Ajax several years ago 
acquired the Racine Rubber Company, 
another important concern, and, as 
already mentioned, Mr. DeLisser is 
now one of the four or five largest rub- 
ber manufacturers in the United States 
and one of the foremost figures in the 
rubber world. 


OPINION OF FRIEND 


His carefully-thought-out theory that 
the path to millionairedom lay through 
entering one of the newer industries 
and pressing forward resolutely to- 
wards quantity production has worked. 
He reached that realm years ago. 

I sought out Ben Briscoe, the well- 


known veteran of the automobile in- 


dustry, and asked him why, in his mind, 
Mr. DeLisser had been able to con- 
quer all sorts of obstacles and gain the 
top. “Well,” remarked Mr. Briscoe, 
“Horace DeLisser has the sincerest and 
most lovable of characters. Everyone 
wants to agree with his views and his 
plans. His own sincere and generous 
attitude inspires the same sort of at- 
titude in others. 

“Then, he constantly looks above and 
beyond the annoyances and disappoint- 
ments and difficulties of daily routine. 
He conceives broad plans and then lets 
nothing interfere, at least for very 
long, with his accomplishing of them. 
He has encountered enough hazards 
and pitfalls to know the importance of 
watching his step, but these very haz- 
ards and pitfalls have trained his re- 
sourcefulness to a wonderful degree. 
He never acts until he has the cout- 
age of his convictions, but once having 
reached a conclusion as to the best line 
of procedure, he ‘carries through’ over 
all obstacles. 

“And, of course, he is a salesman 
from A'‘to Z. He has the happiest 
knack of knowing just when to let the 
other fellow do the talking. He has 
the most delicate faculty of diagnos- 
ing when to switch from talk that is 
merely entertaining—and he is one of 
the most entertaining talkers walking 
in shoe leather—to business talk. 

“But perhaps the most important 
quality in the way of winning suc- 
cess is his apparently inborn sense of 
loyalty. Not only his associates, but 
his thousands of employees love to do 
their utmost for him because it is 80 
manifest that he wants to do all he 
can for them. This seems to be part 
of his nature, and I don’t believe he 
could act differently if he tried. Other 
manufacturers have had labor troubles 
galore, but Horace DeLisser’s men 
have stood by him from first to last.” 

When I questioned Mr. DeLisser as 
to his recipe for treating his em- 
ployees, he merely replied: 

“When a man has gone through many 
hardships and has lived life on all its 
levels, he develops a sympathy and a 

(Continued om page 225) 
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Men Making Their Mark 
(Continued from page 219) 
persistently cultivated it, and he has 
reached a post of prominence, while 
still under 30, mainly because he has 
worked hard to get there. He has 





when his day’s work was over. He 
lives in his work and he is always 
thinking of it. When he goes home 
he doesn’t sit around in mental indo- 
lence; he is constantly turning over in 
his mind the lessons of the day’s ex- 
periences, striving to learn from his 
mistakes, and planning ways and 
means for better results next day. 
When he dreams, he dreams of for- 
eign exchange, and when he talks in 
his sleep he mumbles about millions 
of sterling, or francs, or lire. He is a 
twenty-four-hour worker—always on 
the job. ‘ 

Alexander B. Johnson was born in 
Yonkers, N. Y., in 1890. From Yonkers 
High School, to St. Paul’s, to Yale, ’11, 
was his education. From college, 
where he went in more for chemistry 
than for any other special subject, he 
went to the Bayonne refinery of the 
Vacuum Oil Company. The work of 
the refinery did not hold enough in- 
terest for him, so he went to the New 
York office of the company. After 
about two years of the oil business, he 
set out for himself and tried various 
lines of business, with such uniformly 
bad results that his capital—not much, 
but all he had in the world—rapidly 
vanished. 

In 1916 he decided that his proper 
field was somewhere in the banking 
business, so he got a position with the 
International Banking Corporation, in 
New York. Immediately he found 
things to his taste. Everything about 
the banking house was so intensely 
interesting to him that he learned 
everything he could, or, as he ex- 
pressed it, “put his nose in everybody’s 
business.” The foreign exchange de- 
partment, then under the management 
of B. A. Duis, interested him more 
than anything else. He studied that 
branch of banking so well, in the of- 
fice and with the aid of books in his 
spare hours at home, that in less than 
a year after Mr. Duis had resigned 
te accept a vice-presidency with the 
National City Bank, he took charge of 
the department. And scarcely thirty 
months after he had entered the bank- 
ing business he was called to the 
American Express Company to take 
charge of their entire foreign ex- 
change department. 

More than a little genius, perhaps, 
plus a great deal of hard work and the 
good fortune of having found his place 
in the scheme of things, have spelled 
success before 30 for Alexander B. 
Johnson. 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, large manu- 
facturers of food products, have an- 
nounced a plan by which employees 
will be allowed to purchase stock in 
the company at par, $10 a share. The 
latest offer is being made in conjunc- 
tion with a new stock issue, the em- 
ployees having the same right to sub- 
scribe as shareholders, with the addi- 
tional deferred payment plan operat- 
ing in their favor. , 

* * * 

David H. G. Penny, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, is 
tow in Europe, where he will visit 
foreign representatives and  corre- 
spondents of the bank. 

* * 6 
_The Irving National Bank’s capital 
8 to be increased from $9,000,000 to 
$12,500,000. It is planned.to allow em- 
bloyees to purchase 5,000 shares at par. 
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cAmericas First 
Cord Tire 


HE FIRST cord tire 
made in America was 


a Goodrich. 


Goodrich still makes the 
first cord tire in America— 


‘The Silvertown Cord 


C,oodrich Tires 


Best in the Long Run 


G 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio + Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
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~ Exports Shifting 


America’s Future in Pacific Countries 


Dp the last four years, when 
the foreign trade of the United 
States rose to unprecedented figures, 
the balance in our favor in 1919 reach- 
ing the staggering amount of $4,435,- 
419,566 in transactions with Europe 
alone, the attention of manufacturers 
and merchants interested in foreign 
trade was focussed chiefly upon Eu- 
rope. Manufactured merchandise and 
raw materials could be sold there al- 
most without restrictions. But the 
increasing industrial rehabilitation of 
the European countries entails a de- 
crease in their needs, which, coupled 
with embargoes and restrictions, makes 
a deepening dent into the volume of 
exports from the United States. 

Our foreign trade as a whole is far 


from decreasing. The figures for 
March, 1920, were still very high—the 
second highest in the history of Ameri- 
can commerce. 

But analysis 
phenomenon. 

The trade is shifting; its distribution 
changes. 

Among the countries leading in im- 
ports of American goods there are 


reveals a_ significant 


‘only three EuropeansEngland, Hol- 


land and Germany—which show mate- 
rial increases in March, 1920, while 
Belgium, France, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden have all materially de- 
creased their imports. 

On the other hand, Central and South 
America, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina and 
Brazil, Japan, British India and British 


South Africa, have all increased their 
purchases in the United States by 
many millions. 

This shift in the tide should be re- 
garded with satisfaction. Not only 
will it tend toward a better adjust- 
ment of our trade accounts with lands 
where our balances are “unfavorable,” 
but it will, if properly followed up, di- 
rect our foreign trade into the right 
channels. 

These fields have enormous poten- 
tialities. To illustrate, let us take the 
Philippine Islands. How potential a 
market the islands are is shown in the 
fact that between 1913 and 1918 our 
exports to them increased from $25,- 
360,646 to $48,276,470, and that in 1919 
they amounted to $70,310,262—an in- 
crease of 68.5 per cent. over the pre- 
vious year, representing a per capita 
purchasing power of a little over $69. 

Cuba, with a population almost twice 
as large, has a per capita purchasing 
power of only $89.60. 














Keeping Trade Channels Open 


The over-seas service of the Irving’s Foreign Divi- 
sion covers the full range of business and personal 
banking requirements abroad. To facilitate ex- 
port and import operations and to supply the 
financial needs of individuals over-seas, the 
Foreign Division 


Provides facilities for foreign credit inquiries 
Offers counsel on foreign market conditions 
Sells checks and makes cabie transfers 
Issues commercial credits against exports and imports 
Collects clean and documentary drafts 
Issues traveler’s letters of credit for personal use 


And—when sales are completed and shipments 
have been made, the Foreign Division purchases 
approved bills of exchange in dollars or in foreign 
currencies, covering goods actually sold to re- 
sponsible buyers. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 

















Again, Japan, with a population of 
77,808,000, purchased from the United 
States in 1919 merchandise worth $3. 
364,593, or about $48 per capita, whij, 
China, whose population is more thay 
four times that of Japan, bought only 
$105,514,962, or a little over $3 per jp. 
habitant. Against our exports, the jm. 
ports from China to the United State, 
stood at $154,153,751, leaving an “yp. 
favorable” balance of $48,638,789, 

There is a logical truth in the axion 
that the world’s debts to us must 
paid in goods, entailing a reversal o; 
the trade policy which we have for the 
last years followed in Europe. But j 
this economic axiom is true in regard 
to our debtors, it is equally to be ap- 
plied to ourselves where we hay 
ceased to be creditors, as in Ching 
China has been sending us more silk 
beans, tea, vegetable oils, skins and 
hides, minerals, raw , cotton, sheeps 
wool and eggs, than we have sold her 
in cotton yarn and cotton piece goods 
metals, machinery and railway mate. 
rials, kerosene, sugar, marine products 
dyes, woolen goods, hardware, lumber 
and motors. 

China used to obtain the largest part 
of these goods, also credit, from the 
nations which for a number of years 
will not be able to give either, for 
they have their own huge debts to 
pay and must continue to import goods 
which they cannot manufacture to the 
full measure of their own needs. 

As the economics of our situation 
with Europe force us into a slow but 
sure reversal of our trade policy across 
the Atlantic, so also will our trade 


_ across the Pacific undergo a change. 


We are the only nation with a surplus 
production in just those lines which 
China needs. And she will come to 
us for them for the reason that she 
cannot cover her needs anywhere else 
in a satisfactory manner. Moreover, 
other things being equal, she will come 
to us because she looks upon the 
United States as the only people in the 
world who always gave her a “square 
deal,” who never wanted anything 
from her but friendly relations. Thus 
we, in turn, will now have the benefit 
of China’s partiality. 

China enters a new period in her 
economic life. The financial help she 
has been waiting for so long is now 
forthcoming. She will use this money 
for the purchase of materials in the 
producing of which we excel, particu- 
larly machinery. 

Fifty-five years ago President Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State, William H. 
Seward, declared that the United 
States would finally find her commer- 
cial future on the coasts of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It is for us to fulfil this 
prophecy. 





Joseph M. Nye, formerly Chief Spe- 
cial Agent of the Department of State, 
has been made assistant to the execu- 
tive officers of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


* * * 


FROM NOTED POET 


Let me congratulate you on the re- 
cent issues of “Forbes.” Anyone who 
would not be benefitted by reading the 
magazine is beyond hope of progress 
or even ambition. 

JAMES D. LAW. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc. O. D. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Let me tell you how to make $9 to $18 s day 
selling FORBES Magazine and B. C. Forbes’ 
great book, “Men Who Are Making Americ, 
at $6.50 on our C.O.D. Clrouls- 
tlon Manager, Forbes, 299 Broadway, New York. 
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$500.00. 


For ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION 
“Which Is the Best-Kept 


Plant In America?” 





Everybody is invited to write whether a “FORBES” subscriber or not. 


Contest closes 


August 21st, 1920, but send in your letters and photographs right away. 


Good working conditions appeal to good workmen. 
Well-kept plants help to keep men. 


“FORBES” wants to find out which are the best 
kept, most attractive factories or other works in Amer- 
ica. This publication hopes to stimulate interest in 
providing clean, healthful, beautiful buildings and 
surroundings for workers because such environment 
makes for better workmen, better citizens, better 
parents, less discontent, less labor turnover, less Bolshe- 
vism, to say nothing of greater production and more 
joy in the day’s work. 


In many parts of the country ideal plants, with 
delightful, picturesque, artistic surroundings, have been 
established. 


We want to show other concerns what has been 
done, and thus perhaps prod some of them into giving 
the matter such thought as will lead them into taking 
helpful, progressive action. 


The employees of every company or firm in 
America which has provided its people with attractive 
working conditions are invited to write, telling what 
their employers have done and, if possible, to send in 
photographs of the plants, the grounds, etc. Also say 
whether the improving of the place has been appreciated 
by the workers. 


The letters may be either a few pages or a dozen 
pages in length. 


FORBES 


Published Every 2 Weeks 


Start preparing your letters and getting suitable 
photographs NOW, and send them in as soon as you can. 


For the best letters we will award the following 
cash prizes: 


Ee, cies ins ka ales Somes $250.00 
Tg 150.00 
, an 50.00 
And Five Prizes of.............. 10.00 each 


This contest is open to all—contestants may or may 
not-be subscribers to “FORBES.” By “best letter” we 
do not mean best from a standpoint of grammatical 
construction, but best in human interest, telling about 
and illustrating with photographs (small, clear snap- 
shots will do) your company’s plant, so that the judges 
may be able to decide which is, in their opinion, “The 
Best Kept Plant in America.” 


We reserve the right to publish any of the letters 
submitted, and plan to begin printing some of them in 
advance of the awarding of the prizes, which will be 
announced in the September 18th issue of this magazine. 
Contest closes August 21, 1920. All letters must be in 
our New York offices on or before that date. Allow for 
mail delays; don’t put off writing. 

Address letters and photographs: 


Contest Editor, “FORBES” 
299 Broadway, New York. 





B. C. FORBES, Editor 


“Magazine of The Human Side of Men and Business” 
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OY Scouts are healthy, vigorous, and always 

hungry at “Mess Call.” They appreciate the 
convenience and appetizingness of Wilson’s Certified 
foods—such as Certified Vienna Sausage, Certified 
Corned Beef and Certified Rolled Ox Tongue. 


Tender, luscious, builders of vim and vigor — they’re 
always essential to the properly packed luncheon 
kit for hiking, camping and for outings afloat 
or ashore. 


\\ 


/.\ 


This guarantee appears on all 
Wilson Certified canned goods. 


“MESS CALL” 


ready with tempting 
nourishing Certified foods 


ILSON’S Certified Canned foods are selected. 

handled and cooked as carefully and with the 
same respect you would insist on in your own kitchen. 
Expert chefs supervise their preparation to insure 
their delicious flavor and quality. 


Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified foods. Keep 
a row of them in the pantry. Their excellence, con- 
venience and economy will please you, and our 
“money-back” guarantee protects you. 


[/ 


“Thin mark. MAADEEXOIEGMRGLON your guarantee” 
a” wa 
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The Supremacy of Business 


An Excerpt from the Current Number of the Market Review published by 
HUGHES & DIER 


through its constructive. period the. questions given pre- 

cedence in our legislative halls and through the columns 
of our leading publications were those largely of a political 
and theoretical nature, this condition being naturak to a 
nation passing through the stage of primary development, 
and at a time when facilities for transporting people and 
commodities and the transmission of news were, of course, 
far inferior to those enjoyed at the present day. 

Under the impetus of railroad transportation, telegraphic 
and telephonic service, introduction of the stenographer and 
mechanical writing machines, even transmission of news 
through the ethereal atmosphere without wire or other con- 
nection, all have tended to create a condition of big busi- 
ness such as our forefathers never would have dreamed to 
be possible. Because of this condition many of the tradi- 
tions of the early days must be laid aside, many methods 
in former years considered necessary and proper, many of 
our relations with other countries can and must be materially 
modified and extended. 


I: THE earlier days of our Republic and along down 


establishments the “boss” so-called was only distin- 

guished from the workman in appearance by his affect- 
ing a “boiled shirt,” a white collar and a black string tie. He 
knew intimately-every employee, probably called each by his 
Christian name. He usually knew the employees’ families, 
possibly the Christian name of the wife, and the number of 
children in each family and their names, the industrial rela- 
tion being, in fact, largely of a family character. This has 
been changed until today great industrial enterprises like 
United States Steel Corporation, General Motors and many 
others employ thousands upon thousands of men and women, 
necessitating management being carried on through system- 
atic methods and the great driving brain force of the en- 
terprise far removed from the individual employee and his 
family. The same condition prevails in our great transpor- 
tation enterprises, and, in fact, all branches of business, 
transportation, commerce and banking have grown to such 
proportions that they can only be governed by hard-and- 
fast economic rules with many of the humanitarian principles 
prevalent in former days now necessarily practically 
eliminated. _—_—_—_—_ 

HESE changed conditions have removed political ques- 
tions largely from newspaper discussion and from 
general interest, and have brought to the fore matters 

pertaining to the regulation and improvement of business of 
all kinds, this having now come to be the paramount question 
before the American people. 

There never was a time when there were so many sources 
of information, when the compilation of statistics as to 
growing crops, trade movements, selling conditions and all 
matters affecting our agricultural and commercial life were 
so available as they are today. This enables even the work- 
man who intelligently informs himself regarding conditions 
so to govern his movements as to perpetuate his employ- 
ment, and if such information were to be carefully consid- 
ered by our working classes many of our strikes and labor 
disturbances would be avoided because of the fact that the 
workman would know that conditions were not favorable 
to a successful issue of his contention. 


‘Testa was a time when, for instance, among industrial 


and is the all-absorbing question among all classes of 

people, that we have recently suggested the advisability 
of our candidates for public office being selected with a 
view to their fitness to promote and accomplish legislative 
and executive action as will tend to create a permanent 
peace and prosperity throughout our great industrial and 
commercial enterprises; that they should have a full sense 
of their obligation to our agricultural, commercial and bank- 
ing interests. in order that our prosperity may be more 
thoroughly established and fostered, and in order that se- 
curities traded in on our public markets may have that 
solidarity and substantial value which will cause them to be 
sought for by our investing classes. It is undoubtedly be- 
cause of the lack of proper attention to our business inter- 
ests and the fear of adverse legislation that many of our 
best securities are now selling at prices rating them abso- 
lutely as bargain-counter opportunites for investment. 


I is because of the fact that business now predominates 


MONG the noticeable facts now indicating better things 
A market-wise are first the beginning of the crop harvest 

in the Southwest, with improvement in conditions noted 
throughout all parts of that section. The labor situation is 
somewhat improved both on the railroads and in the agri- 
cultural districts, the one fear now being that there will 
be a scarcity of box cars with which to move the new crops. 


hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

for the purpose of fixing new freight rates to meet the 
mandate of the Transportation Law is now progressing satis- 
factorily, while at the same time the Commission has al- 
lowed from the revolving fund of $300,000,000 an appropria- 
tion of $125,000,000 of Government funds to be used by the 
railroads for the purchase of new rolling stock. Of this sum 
$75,000,000 will be set aside for the purchase of freight cars, 
with preference given to 20,000 refrigerator cars for fruit 
crops, and $50,000,000 will be set aside for the acquisition 
of locomotives, with preference given to freight and switch- 
ing locomotives. Appropriation of this fund will not only 
bring relief to the railroads in the furnishing to them of 
necessary equipment to move the large business with which 
they are confronted, but it will also materially be to the 
advantage of the equipment companies such as American 
Car & Foundry, Baldwin Locomotive, American Locomotive 
and other corporations devoting all or most of their atten- 
tion to the manufacture and repairing of railroad equipment 
of all kinds. 


Ore railroads are gradually improving their position, the 


ITH the decline in price for many kinds of merchan- 

dise, the curtailing of buying and the outlook for a 

more normal condition as regards expenditure, there 
begins to be felt more ease on the part of manufacturing 
employers in regard to the exorbitant demands having been 
made by labor, and their attitude is now to close their works 
rather than to submit to the unreasonable demands which 
for many months past have been constantly made by em- 
ployees of all classes. This will gradually work us toward 
a more normal state, especially in the matter of efficiency, 
it being hopeful that within the next few months a decided 
change will be noted, and that instead of the average of 
60 per cent. efficiency now displayed by employees of all 
kinds, it will perhaps rise to nearly a normal of 100 per 
cent., thus adding materially to the volume of output and 
going a long way toward establishing reasonable prices and 
a more normal condition. 


HE beneficent and useful service of our Federal Re- 
serve Bank system has undoubtedly dissipated any pos- 
sibility of the panic so freely predicted by some a few 

weeks ago, and it is quite likely that through the facilities 
afforded by that system for expanding and contracting cur- 
rency as needs may require any possibility of such financial 
panics as some of us have witnessed*at various times in the 
past will not again be possible, but that liquid movements of 
money from one place to another as it is most needed, and 
careful supervision of credits, such as is possible under 
Federal Reserve Bank oversight, will carry our finances on 
an even keel and prevent the recurrence of such panics as 
prevailed in 1873, 1893 and again in 1907. 


AKING a careful review of the situation, looking all the 
facts squarely in the face and gauging all the possibili- 
ties for and against the continuation of a large and 

substantial prosperity for our transportation, industrial and 
commercial interests, it seems that the future looks exceed- 
ingly bright, and that it only requires such a concerted 
effort, such a patriotic and intelligent pulling together as 
was shown by the American people in their helping to win 
the great war, to carry our country forward to a substan- 
tial realization of our hopes, and to place business of all 
kinds on such a basis as will eventually find a reflection in 
a broader market and better prices for our good securities. 


A copy of this publication will be sent to 
any one interested upon request for F-531. 
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